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POETRY. 


THE UNLOVED OF EARTH. 

(By Lapy Emevine Stuart W orTLey. ) 
Where shall the unloved of earth abide, 
Midst all its pomp, and power, and pride? 
Where find one hope to sooth or bless 
A heart divorced from happiness? 
Where pity or protection seek, 
O’erborne by life’s storms, wild and bleak— 
To all its changeful skies exposed, 
Its blessings all against them closed? 


What emblem sad enough may be, 
For shadowing forth their destiny? 
Hath Nature, through her regions ol, 
Aught that may their dark fates unfold? 
A flower with its heart-leaf unveiled, 
By every frost and blight assailed— 

A bird forsaken in the nest, 

When all its tribes are gay and blest: - 


A broken shell from ocean torn, 

Its music hush’d, its splendour shorn 
A lone star from its orbit driven— 

An exile from its native heaven! 

O! ye unloved ones of the earth! 

A bitter boon hath been your birth; 
That bitter boon ye must receive, 
Without redress—without reprieve. 


A thousand wormwood-springs are straying, 
Where your lone course ye are delaying; 

A thousand nightshade-bowers entwining, 
Where ye, tho’ o’erwearied, are reclining. 
And spells of deadliest power are cast, 

O’er all your future, present, past; 

And many a strange bewildering haze 
Misleads ye in life’s lengthening maze. 


For you—for you, the blue pale air 

Hath hunting whispers of despair; 

A sorrowing murmur thrills the breeze, 
A shadow broods ’mongst flowering trees; 
In music’s heavenliest tone a sigh 
Troubles the deep mid-harmony ; 

Ye hear the breathing of farewell; 

Soon asthe summer lights the dell! 


TALES. 


LOVE AND AUTHORSHIP. 
py J. S. KNowLES. 


«“ Witt you remember me, Rosalie?” 

“Yes!” 

«Will you keep your hand for me fora year?” 

“Ves!” 

«* Will you answer me when I write to you 

“Yes?” 

“One request more—O Rosalie, reflect that 
my life depends upon your acquiescence,— 
should I succeed, will you marry me in spite of 
your uncle’” 

“Yes!”? answered Rosafie. There was no 
pause—reply followed question, as if it were a 
dialogue which they had got by heart—and by 
heart indeed they had got it—but I leave you 
to cuess the book they had conned it from. 

’‘Jwas in a green lane, on a summer’s even- 
ing, about nine o’clock, when the west, like a 
gate of gold, had shut upon the retiring sun, 
that Rosalie and her lover, hand in hand, walk- 
ed up anddown. His arm was the girdle of 
her waist; hers formed a collar for his neck, 

S which a knight of the garter—ay, the owner of 
the sword that dubbed him—might have been 
proud to wear. Their gait was slow, and face 
was turned to face; near were their lips while 
they spoke; and much of what they said never 
came to the ear, though their souls caught up 
every word of it. 

Rosalie was upwards of five years the junior 
ofher lover. She had known him since she 
was a little girl in her twelfih year. He was al- 
most eighteen then, and when she thought far 
more about a doll than a husband, he would set 
her upon his knee, and call her his little wife. 
One, two, three years passed on, and stil’, 
whenever he came from college, and as usual, 
went to pay his first visit at her father’s, before 
he had been five minutes in the parlor, the door 
was flung open, and in bounded Rosalie, and 
claimed her accustomed seat. The fact was, 
till she was fifteen, she was a child of a very slow 
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| before he had thought upon her. 


panion of hers of the same age had begun to ap- 
pear the woman. 
When another vacation however came round, 
and Theodore paid his customary call, and was 
expecting his little wife as usual, the door open- 
ed slowly, and a tall young lady entered, and 
curtseying, colored, and walked to a seat next 
the lady of the house. The visiter stood up and 
bowed, and sat down again, without knowing 
that it was Rosalie. 
‘*Don’t you know Rosalie,” exclaimed her fa- 
ther. Si 
“Rosalie!” replied Theodore in an-accent of 
surprise; and approached his hittle wife of old, 
who rose and half gave him her hand, and curt- 
seying, colored again; and sat down again with- 
out having exchanged word with’him. No 
wonder—she was four inches’ taller than when 
he had last seen her, and her bulk had-expand- 
ed correspondingly; while her features that half 
a year before gave one the” idea of a sylph that 
would bound after a butterfly, had now mellow- 
ed in their expression, into the*sentiment, the 
softness, and the resefve of the woman. ~ 
Theodore felt absolutely disappointed.. Five 


was one question answered than” he.proposed 
another—and he had so many capital stories for 
Rosalie, when she camé down—and yet, when 
Rosalie did come down, ‘he satus thougli he had 
not a word to say for himself. ‘In short, every 
thing and every body in the ‘louse seemed to 
have changed along with its young mistress; he 
felt no longer at home imit, as he was wont; and 
in less than a quarter of an hour he made his 

Now this was exceedingly strange; for Rosalie 
from a pretty little gitl, Shad. turned into a love- 
ly young woman. Ifa heart looked out of her 
eyes before, a soul looked out‘of them now; her 
arm, which formerly the sun had been allowed 
to salute when he liked, and which used to 
bear the traca of many akiss that he had given 
it, now shone white through a sleeve of muslin, 
like snow behind a veil of haze: her bosom had 
enlarged its wavy curve, and leaving her waist 
little more than the span it used to be, sat proud- 
ly heaving above it; andthe rest of her form, 
which, only six months ag‘o, looked trim and 
airy in her short and close-fitting frock now 
lengthening and throwing out its flowing line, 
stood stately in the fdlds of a long and ample 
drapery. Yet could not all this make up for the 
want of the little wife that used to come and 
take her seat upon Threodore’s knee. 

‘To be sure there was another way of account- 
ing for the young man’s chragrin. He might 
have been disappointed that Rosalie, when five 
feet four, should be a little more reserved than 
when she was five ‘feet nothing. Romuittic 
young men, too, are apt to fancy odd things.— 
‘Theodore was a very romantic young man; ‘and 
having, perhaps, traced for himself the woman 
in the clild—as one will anticipate, in looking 
at apeath that is just knit, the hue, and form, 


have set Rosalie down in his mind as his wife in 
earnest, when he appeared to call her- so only 
in jest. 

Such was the case. _ Theodore never calcula- 
ted that Rosalie knew nothing about his dreams 
—that she had no such visions herself; he ne- 
ver anticipated that the frankness of girlhood 
would vanish, as soon as the diffidence of young 
womanhood began its blushing reign; the 
thought never occurred to him that the day 
would come when Rosalie would scruple to sit 
on his knee—ay, even though Rosalie should 
then begin to think on him, as for many a year 
He returned 
from college the fifth time; he found that the 
woman, which he imagined in a year or two she 
would become, was surpassed by the woman 
that she already was; he remarked the with- 
drawal of confidence, the limitation of familiari- 
ty—the penalty which he must inevitably pay 
for her maturing—and he felt repelled and chil- 
led, and utterly disheartened by it. 

For a whole week he never returned to the 
house. Three days of asecond week elapsed 
and still he kept away. He had been invited, 


growth, and looked the girl when many a com- 


minutes before, he wag all volubility. No sooner 


and flavour of the consummate fruit—he might, 
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however, to a ball which was to be’given there 
the day following; and, much as he was inclined 
to absent himself, being a little more inclined to 
go—he went. 

Full three hours was he in the room without 
once setting his eyes upon Rosalie. He saw 
her mother and her father, and talked with 
them; he saw ’squire this, and doctor that, and 
attorney such-o-one, and had fifty things to say 
to each of them; he had eyes and tongue for 
every body, but Rosalie—nota look, or a word 
did he exchange with her;.yet he was here and 
there and every Where! --In short he was all 
communicativeness and vivacity. so that every. 
one remarked’ how briglit hé had become since 
his last visit to college! 

At last, however, his fine spirits, all at once 


library, whiclr was lighted up for the occasion 
as an anti-room, and taking a volume out of the 
book case, threw himself Into a chair and began 
to turn over the leaves. ; 

“Have you forgotten your little wife,” said a 
soft voice near him—’twas Rosalie’s—“if you 
have,’’ she added as he started from his seat, “she 
has not forgetten you.” eG 

She wore a carnation in her hair—the hue of 
the flower was not deeper than that of ber 
cheek as she stood and extended her hands to 
Theodore who, the moment he rose, had held 
forth both of his. ryt: 

**Rosalie!” 

**Theodore!””—He led her to a sofa, which 
stood in a recess on the opposite side of the 
room, and for five minutes not another word 
did they exchange. 

_At length she gently withdrew her hand from 
his—she had suffered him to hold ‘it all that 
time—‘*We shall be observed,” said she. 

“Ah Rosalie,” replied he, ‘‘nine months since 
you sat upon my knee, and they observed us, 
, yet you did not mind it!” 

**You know I am a woman now,” rejoined Ro- 
salie, hanging her head, “and—and—will you 
lead off the next dance with me?” cried she, 
suddenly changing the subject. ‘There now; 


than you deserve!’’—Of course Theodore was 
not at all happy to accept the challenge of the 
metamorphosed Rosalie. 

One might suppose that the young lady’s 
heart was interested, and that Theodore was a 
far happier man than be imagined himself to 
be. The fact was neither more nor less. Little 
Rosalie was proud of being called Theodore’s 
wife, because she heard every body else speak 
in,praise of him. Many a marriageable young 
lady had she heard declare—not minding to 
speak before a child—that Theodore was the 
finest young man in B ; that she hoped 
Theodore would be at such and such a house, 
where she was going to dine, or spend the even- 
ing; nay, that she would like to have a sweet- 
heart like Theodore. Then would Rosalie in- 
terpose, and with a saucy toss of her head, ex- 
claim, nobody should have Theodore but Rosa- 
lie, for Rosalie was his little wife. “Twas thus 
she learned to admire the face and ‘person of 
+ Theodore, who more than once paid for her ac- 
quired estimation of them; for sometimes be- 
fore a whole room full of company, she would 
march up to him, and scanning him from head 
to foot, with folded arms, at length declare 
aloud, that he was the handsomest young man 
inB - Then Theodore was so kind to 
her, and thought so much of any thing she did, 
and took such notice of her! Often, ata dance, 
he would make her his partner for the whole 
evening; and there was Miss Willoughby, per- 
haps, or Miss Miller, sitting down, either of 
whom would have given her eyes to stand up, 
if only in a reel with Theodore. 

But when the summer of her seventeenth 
year beheld her bursting into womanhood; when 
her expanding thoughts, from a bounding, fit- 
ful, rill-like current, began to run a deep, a 
broad, and steady stream, when she found that 
she was almost arrived at the threshold of the 
world, and reflected that the step which marks 
a female’s first entrance into it is generally ta- 


ken in the hand of a partner—the thought of 


seemed to forsake him, and he withdrew to the. 


I have asked you,” added she, ‘twhich is more 
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who that partner might be, recalled Theodore 
to her mind—and her heart fluttered as she ask- 
ed herself the question—should she ever be in- 
deed his wife? when, this time, he paid his first 
visit, Rosalie was as much mortified as he was. 
Her vexation was increased when she saw that 
he absented himself; she resolved, if possible, 
to ascertain the cause; and persuaded her moth- 
erto give a ball, and specially invite the young 
gentleman. He came: she watched him, ob- 
served that he neither inquired after her nor 
sought for-her;, and marked the excellent terms 
that he'was upon with twenty people, about 
whom she ‘knéw him to be perfectly indiffer- 
ent. Women have a perception of the work- 
‘ings of the he&rt, far more quick and subtle 
than we'have. She was convinced that all his 
fine spirits’ were forced—that he was acting a 
part.. Shesuspected that while he appeared to 
be occupied with every body but Rosalie—-Ro- 
salie.wasthe only body that was running in his 
thoughts.” She saw him withdraw to the libra- 
ry: she folléwed him; found him sitting down 
with a book’ in “his hand; perceived, from his 
manner Of turnifg over the leaves, that he was 
intent op any thing butreading. She wassatis- 
fiect that’ he was thinking of nothing but Rosa- 
lie. The thought that Rosalie might one day 
becoméindéed his wife, now occurred to her 
for the thousandth time, and a thousand times 
stronger than ever; a spirit diffused itself through 
her‘heart which had never been breathed into 
it before; and filling it with hope and happiness 
and unutterable contentment, irresistibly drew 
towarils him.’ She approached him, accosted 
him, and’.in a moment was seated with him, 
hand in hand, upon the sofa. 

As seon as the dance was done,—‘‘Rosalie,”’ 
said Theodore, *’tis almost as warm in the air as 
in'the room! will you be afraid to take a turn 
with me insthe. garden?” 

_“f will get my shawl in a minute,” said Rosa- 
lie, ‘‘and meet you there;” and the maiden was 
there almost as soon as he. 

They proceeded, arm in arm, to the farthest 
part.of the garden; and there they walked up 
and down without either seeming inclined to 
speak; as though their hearts could discourse 
through their hands, which were locked in one 
another. 

“Rosalie!” at last breathed Theodore. ‘Ro- 
salie!” breathed he a second time, before the 
expecting girl. could summon courage to say 
“Well?” “I cannot go home to night,” resum- 
ed he, without speaking to you.” Yet Theo- 
dore seemed to bein no hurry to speak; for 
there he stopped, and continued silent so long 
that Rosalie began to doubt whether he would 
open his lips again. 

‘‘Had we not better go in?” said Rosalie, “¥ 
think I hear them breaking up.” 

“Not yet,” replied Theodore. 

“They'll miss us,”’ said Rosalie. 

**What of that?” rejoined Theodore. 

‘‘Nay,”’ resumed the maid, ‘‘we have remain- 
ed long enough, and at least allow me to go in,” 

“Stop but another minute, dear Rosalie!” im- 
ploringly exclaimed the youth. 

“For what?” was the maid’s reply. 

“Rosalie,” without a pause resumed Theo- 
dore, *‘you used tosit upon my knee, and let 
me call you wife. Are those times passed for 
ever’ Dear Rosalie!—will you never let me 
take you on my knee and call you wife again”? 

**When we have done with our girlhood, we 
have done with our plays,” said Rosalie. 

‘1 do not mean in play, dear Rosalie,” cried 
Theodore. “It is not playing at man and wife 
to walk, assuch, outofchurch. Will you marry 
me, Rosalie?” 

Rosalia was silent. 

“Will you marry me?” repeated he, 

Nota word would Rosalie speak. 

“Hear me!” cried Theodore. “The first day, 
Rosalie, I took you upon my knee, and called 
you my wife, just as it seemed to be, my heart 
was never more in earnest. That day I wed- 
ded you in my soul; for though you were a 
child I saw the future woman in you, rich in the 
richest attractions of your sex, 
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me; inquire of others. To whom did I play 
the suitor from that day? To none but you, al- 
though to you I did not seem to play it. Rosa- 
lie! was I not always with you?  Recollect 
now! Did aday pass, when I was at home, 
without my coming to your father’s house’— 
When there were parties there whom did I sit 
beside, but you? Whom did | stand behind at 
the piano forte, but you? Nay fora whole mght 
whom have I danced with, butyou? Whatever 
you might have thought then, can you believe 
mow, that it was merely a playful child that 
could so have engrossed me? No, Rosalie! it 
was the virtuous, generous, lovely, loving Wo- 
man, that I saw in the playful child. Rosalie ! 
for five years have I loved you, though I never 
declared it to you till now. Do you think [am 
worthy of you? Will you give yourself to me? 
Will you marry me? Will you sit upon my knee 
again, and let me call you wife?” 

Three or four times Rosalie made an effort to 
speak; but desisted, as if she knew not what to 
say, or was unable to say what she wished; The- 
odore still holding her hand. At last, ‘*Ask my 
father’s consent!” she exclaimed, and tried to 
get away; but before she could effect it she 
was clasped to the bosom of Theodore, nor re- 
leased until the interchange of the first pledge 
of love had been forced from her bashful lips!— 
She did not appear, that night, in the drawing 
room again. 

Theodore’s addresses were sanctioned by the 
parents of Rosalie. The wedding day was fix- 
ed; It wanted but a fortnight to it, when a ma- 
lignant fever made its appearance in the town; 
Rosalie’s parents were the first victims. She 
was left an orphan at eighteen, and her uncle, by 
her mother’s side, who had been nominated her 
guardian in a will, made several years, having 
followed his brother-in-law and sister’s remains 
to the grave, took up his residence at B ’ 

Rosalie’s sole consolation now was such as 
she received from the society of Theodore; but 
Theodore soon wanted consolation himself. His 
father was attacked by the fever and died, leay- 
ing his affairs, to the astonishment of every one, 
in a state of the most inextricable embarrass- 
ment; for he had been loooked upon as one of 
the wealthiest inhabitants of B—————.._ This 
was a double blow to Theodore, but he was not 
aware of the weight of it till, after the inter- 
ment of his father, he repaired, for the first time 
to resume his visits to his Rosalie. 

He was stepping up without ceremony to the 
drawing room when the servont begged his 
pardon for stopping him, telling him, at the 
same time, that he had received instructions 
from his master to show Theodore into the par- 
lour when he should call. 

“Was Miss Wilford there?” 

“No.” ‘Iheodore was shown into the parlor. 
Of all savage brutes, the human brute is the 
most pernicious and revolting, because he 
unites to the evil properties of the inferior ani- 
mal the mental faculties of the superior one; 
and then he is at large. A vicious tempered 
dog you can muzzle and render innocuous; but 
there is no preventing the human dog that bites 
from fleshing fis tooth; he is sure to have it in 
somebody. And thenthe infliction is so immea- 
sureably more severe!—the quick of the mind 
is so much more extensive than that of the 
body! Besides, the savage that runs upon 
four legs is so inferior in performance to him 
that walks upontwo? ’Tis he that knows how 
to know! lLhave often thought it a pity and a 
sin that the man who plays the dog ahould be 
protected from dying the death of one. He 
should hang, and the other go free. 

“Well, young gentleman!” was the salutation 
which Theodore received when he entered the 
parlour; “and pray what brings you here?” 

Theodore was struck dumb; and no wonder. ° 

“Your father, I understand, has died a beg- 
gar! Do youthink to marry my niece?” If 
Theodore respired with difficulty before, his 
breath was utterly taken away at this. He was 
a young man of spirit, but who can keep up his 
heart, when his ship, all at once, is going down. 

The human dog wenton. “Young gentle- 
man, | shall be plain with you, for Iam a 
straightforward man; young women should mate 
with their matches—you are no match for my 
niece; so a good morning to you!” How more 
in place to have wished him a good halter! say- 
ing this, the straightforward savage walked out 
of the room, leaving the door wide open, that 
Theodore might have room for egress; and stea- 
dily walked up stairs. 

It was several minutes before he could reco- 
ver his seli-recollection. When he did so he 


rang the bell. 


“Tell your master I wish to speak to him,” 
said Theodore to the servant who answered it. 
The servant went up stairs after his master and 
returned. 

‘I am sorry, sir,” said he, ‘‘to be the bearer 
of such an errand; but my master desires you 
instantly to quit the house; and has command- 
ed me to tell you that he has given me orders 
not to admit you again.” 

«| must see Miss Wilford!” exclaimed Theo- 
dore. 

“You cannot, Sir!” respectfully remarked 
the servant; ‘for she is locked in her room; but 
you can send a message to her,” added he ina 
whisper, ‘‘and I will be the bearer of it. There 
is not a servant inthe house Mr. Theodore, but 
is sorry for you to the soul.” 

This was so much in season, and was so evi- 
dently spoken from the heart, that Theodore 


could not help catching the honest fellow by) 


the hand. Here the drawing room bell was rung 
violently. 

‘I must go, Sir,” said the servant: ‘‘what 
message to my mistress?” 

‘Tell her to give me a meeting; and to ap- 
prize me of the time and place,” said Theodore; 
and the next moment the hall door was shut 
upon him. 

One may easily imagine the state of the 
young fellow’s mind. To be driven with insult 
and barbarity from the house in which he had 
been received a thousand times with courtesy 
and kindness—which he looked upon as his 
own! Then, what was to be done?  Kosalie’s 
uncle, after all, had told him nothing but the 
truth. His father had died a beggar! Dearas 
Rosalie was to Theodore, his own pride recoil- 
ed at the idea of offering her a hand which was 
not the master ofa shilling! Yet was not Theo- 
dore portionless. His education was finished; 
that term he had completed his collegiate stu- 
dies. If his father had not left him a fortune, 
he had provided him with the means of making 
one himself—at all events, of commanding a 
competency. He had the credit of being a 
young man of decided genius too. ‘I will not 


offer Rosalie a beggar’s hand!” exclaimed The- | 


odore: “I shall ask her to remain true to me for 
a year; and I’ll go to London, and maintain my- 
self by my pen. It may acquire me fume as 
well as fortune; and then I may marry Rosalie!” 

This was a great deal of work to be done in 
a year; but if Theodore was not a man of ge- 
nius, he possessed a mind of that sanguine tem- 
perament, which is usually an accompaniment 
of tbe richer gift. Before the hour of dinner all 
his plans were laid, and he was ready to start 
for London. He waited for nothing but a mes- 
sage from Rosalie, and as soon as the sweet girl 
could send it, it came to him. It appointed him 
to meet her in the green lane after sunset; the 
sun had scarcely set when he was there ; and 
there, too, was Rosalie. He found that she was 
Rosalie still. Fate had stripped him of fortune; 
but she could not persuade Rosalie to refuse 


him her hand, or her lip; when, half way down | room. 


the lane, she heard a light quick siep behind 
her, and, turning, beheld Theodore. 
Theodore’s wishes, as I stated before, were 
granted soon as communicated: and now noth- 
ing remained but to say good bye—perhaps the 
hardest thing to twolovers. Rosalie stood pas- 
sive in the arms of Theodore, as he took the 
farewell kiss, which appeared as if it would join 
his lips to hers forever, instead of tearing them 
away. She heard her name called from a short 
distance, and in half suppressed voice, she star- 
ted, and turned towards the direction whence 
the pre-concerted warning came; she heard it 
again; she had stopped till the last moment!— 
She had half withdrawn herself from Fheodore’s 
arms; she looked at him; flung her own around 
him, and burst into tears upon his neck! = In 
another minute there was nobody in the lane. 
London isa glorious place for a man of tal- 
ent to make his way in—provided he has extra- 
ordinary good luck. Nothing but merit can get 
on there; nothing is sterling that is not of its 
coinage. Our provincial towns won’t believe 
that gold is gold unless it has been minted in 
London. There is no trickery there; no treat- 
ing, no Canvassing, no intrigue, no coalition!— 
There, worth has only to show itself, if it wish- 
es to be killed with kindness! London tells 
the truth! You may swear to what it says-- 
whatsoever may be proved to the contrary. The 
cause—-the cause is every thing in London!-— 
Show but your craft, and straight your brethren 
come crowding around you, and if they find you 
worthy, why you shall be brought into notice— 
even though they should tell a lie for it and 


damn you. Never trouble yourself about get- 


ting on by interest in London! Get on by your- 
self. Posts are filled there by merit: or if the 
man suits not the office, why the office is made 
to adapt itself to the man, and so there is unity 
after all! What a happy fellow was Theodore 
to find himselfin such a place as London! 

He was certainly happy in one thing: the 
coach in which he came set him down at a 
friend’s, whose circumstances were narrow, but 
whose heart was large—a curate of the church 
of England. Strange that, with all the appur- 
tenances of hospitality at its command, abun- 
dance should allow it to be said, that the kind- 
est welcome which adversity usually meets with, 
is that which it receives from adversity! If The- 
odore found that the house was a cold one, to 
what he had been accustomed, the warmth of 
the greeting made up for it. ‘*They breakfasted 
at nine, dined at four, and, if he could sleep on 
the sofa, why there was a bed for him!” In a 
day he was settled, and at his work. 

And upon what did Theodore found his hopes 
of making a fortune, and rising to fame in Lon- 
don?—-Upon writing a play. At an early period, 
he had discovered, as his friends imagined, a 
talent for dramatic composition; and having ra- 
ther sedulously cultivated that branch of litera- 
ture, he thought he would now try his hand in 
one bold effort, the success of which should 
determine him as to his future course in life.— 
The play was written, presented, and accept- 
ed; the performers were ready in their parts; 
the evening of representation came on, and 
Theodore, seated in the pit beside his friend, at 
last, with a throbbing heart, beheld the curtain 
rise. The first and second acts went off smooth- 
ly, and with applause. 

Two gentlemen were placed immediately in 
front of Theodore, ‘*Whatdo youthink of it?” 
said the one to the other. 

‘*Rather tame,” was the reply. 

‘Will it succeed?” 

*sDoubtful.” 

The third act, however, decided the fate of 
the play; the interest of the audience became 
so intense, that, at one particular stage of the 
action, numbers in the second and third rows of 
the side boxes stood up, and the clapping of 
hands was universal, intermingled with cries of 
“bravo!” from every part of the theatre. “Twill 
do,”’ was now the remark, and Theodore breath- 
eda little more freely than he had done some 
ten minutes ago. Not to be tedious, the cur- 
tain fell amidst shouts of approbation, unmingled 
with the slightest demonstration of displeasure, 
and the author had not twenty friends in the 
house. 

if Theodore did not sleep that night, it was 
not from inquietude of mind—contentment was 


his repose. His most sanguine hopes had been 
surpassed; the fiat of a London audience had 
stamped him a dramatist; the way to fortune was 
open and clear, and Rosalie would be his. 

Next morning, as soon as breakfast was over, 
Theodore and his friend repaired to the coffee- 
‘*‘We must see what the critics say,” re- 
marked the latter. Theodore, with prideful 
confidence,—the offspring of fair success,—took 
up the first morning print that came to his hand. 
Theatre Rayal met hiseye. ‘‘Happy is the suc- 
cessful dramatist!”? exclaimed Theodore to him- 
self; ‘tat night he is greeted by the applause of 
admiring thousands, and in the morning they 
are repeated, and echoed all over the kingdom 
through the medium of the press! What will 
Rosalie say when her eye falls upon this!”— 
And what, iudeed, would Rosalie say when she 
read the utter damnation of her lover’s drama, 
which the critic denounced at the beginning to 
the end, without presenting his readers with a 
single quotation to justify the severity of his 
strictures! 

‘Tis very odd!” said Theodore. 

“Tis very odd, indeed!” rejoined his friend, 
repeating his words. “You told me this play 
was your own, and here I find that you have co- 
pied it from half a dozen others that have been 
founded upon the same story. 

“Where?” inquired Theodore, reaching for 
the paper. 

‘‘There!” said his friend, pointing to the pa- 
ragraph. 

“And is this London?” exclaimed Theodore. 
‘TI never read a play, nor the line of a play upon 
the same subject. Why does not the wniter 
prove the plagiarism?” 

‘“‘Because he does not know whether it is or 
is not a plagiarism,” rejoined the other. “He 
is aware that several other authors have con- 
structed dramas upon the same passage in his- 
tory; and—to draw the most charitible infer- 


ence, for you would not suspect him of telling a 


seen them, 


deliberate lie—he thinks you have 
and have availed yourself of them.” 

“Is it not the next thing toa falsehood.” in- 
dignantly exclaimed Theodore, “to advance a 
charge, of the justness of which you have not 
assured yourself?” 

“I know not that,” rejoined his friend; “but 
it certainly indicates a rather superficial rever. 
ence for truth; and a disposition to censure 
which excludes from all claim to ingeniousness 
the individual who indulges it.” 

“And this will go the round of the whole 
kingdom?” 

**Yes.” 

‘*Should I not contradict it?” 

“Why?” 

Pisce beneath you; besides, the stamp to ma.- 
lignancy is so strong upon it, that, except to 
the utterly ignorant, it is harmless; and even 
these, when they witness your play themselves, 
as sometime or another they will, will remem. 
ber the libel, to the cost of its author and to 
your advantage. I see you have been almost 
as hardly treated by this gentleman,” continued 
he, glancing over the paper which Theodore 
had taken up when he enteaed the room. Are 
you acquainted with any of the gentlemen of 
the press?” 

“No; and is it not therefore strange that I 
should have enemies among them!” 

“ Not at all.” 

“ Why?” 

** Because you have succeeded. Look over 
the rest of the journals,” continued his friend; 
“you may find salve, perhaps, for these scratch. 
es. 

Theodore did so; and in one or two instances 
salve, indeed, he found; but upon the whole he 
was in little danger of being spoiled through the 
praises of the press. ‘* Why,” exclaimed The- 
odore, “why do not letters enlarge the soul, 
while they expand the mind? Why do they not 
make men generous and honest? Why is not 
every literary man an illustration of Juvenal’s 
axiom?” 

= Teach a dog what you may,” rejoined his 
friend, “cam you alter his nature, so that the 
brute shall not predominate?” 

“No,” replied Theodore, 

** You are answered,” said his friend. 

The play had what is called a run, but nota 
decided one. Night after night it was received 
with the same enthusiastic applauses; but the 
audiences did not increase. It was a victory 
without the acquisition of spoils or territory. 
“What can be the meaning of this?” exclaim. 
ed Theodore; “we seem to be moving, and yet 
do not advance an inch!” 

“They should paragraph the play as they 
do a pantomime,” remarked his friend. * But 
then a pantomime is an expressive thing; tkey 
will lay out a thousand pounds upon one, and 
they must get their money back. Thesame is 
the case with their melo-dramas; so, if you want 
to succeed to the height, asa play-wright, you 
know what to do.” 

“What?” inquired Theodore. 

‘* Write melo-dramas and pantomimes!” 

Six months had now elapsed, and Theodore’s 
purse, with all his success, was rather lighter 
than when he first pulled it out in London, How- 
ever, in a week two bills which he had taken 
from his publisher would fall due, and he would 
run down to B , and perhaps obtain an in- 
terview with Rosalie. At the expiration of the 
week his bills were presented, and dishonoured! 
He repaired to his publisher’s for an explana- 
tion—the house had stopped! Poor Theodore! 
They were in the gazette that very day! The- 
odore turned into the first coffee-room to look 
ata paper: there were, indeed, the names of the 
firm! “{ defy fortune to serve me a scurvier 
trick!”’exclaimed Theodore, the tears half start- 
ing into his eyes. He little knew the lady 
whose ingenuity he was braving. 

He looked now at one side of the paper, and 
now at the other, thinking all the while of noth- 
ing but the bills and the bankrupt’s list. Sp/en- 
did fete, at B—— met his eye, and soon his 
thoughts were occupied with nothing but B—; 
for there he read that the young lord of the ma- 
nor, having just come of age, had given a bull 
and supper, the former of which he opened 
with the lovely and accomplished Miss Rosalie 
. The grace of the fair couple was expat 
ated upon; and the editor took occasion to hint, 
thata pair so formed by nature for each other 
might probably, before long, take hands in ano 
ther,a longer, and more momentous dance 
What did Theodore think of Fortune now? 

“Q that it were but a stride to B————!” he 
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exclaimed, as he laid down the paper, and his 
hand dropped nerveless at his side. He left the 
coffee-house and dreamed his way back to his 
friends. Gigs, carriages, carts rolled by him 
unheeded; the foot path was crowded, but he 
saw not a soul in the street. He was in the 
and looking on while the 
young lord of the manor handed out Rosalie to 
jead her down the dance; through every figure 
of which Theodore followed them with his eyes 
with scrutinizing glance, scanning the counte- 
nance of his mistress. Then the set was over, 
and he saw them walking arm-in-arm up and 
down the room, and presently they were dancing 
again; and now the ball was over, and he follow- 
ed them to the supper-room, where he saw the 
young lord of the manor place Rosalie beside 
him. Then fancy changed the scene from the 
supper-room to the church, at the altar of which 
stood Rosalie with his happy rival; and he heard 
the questions and responses which form the 
mystic chain that binds for life; and he saw the 
ring put on, and heard the blessing which an- 
nounces that the nuptial sacrament is complete! 
His hands were clenched; his cheek was ina 
flame; a wish was rising in his throat—‘*Good 
news for you,” said some one clapping him on 
the back; “a letter from Rosalie lies for you at 
home. Why are you passing the house?” 
?Twas his friend. 

‘6A letter from Rosalie!”’ exclaimed Theodore. 
Quickly he retraced his steps, and there on his 
table lay, indeed, the dear missive of his Rosa- 
lie. 

‘© Welcome, sweet comforter!” ejaculated 
Theodore, as re kissed the cyphers which his 
Rosalie’s hand had traced, and the wax which 
bore the impress of her seal—“Welcome, O wel- 
come! you come in time: you bring an ample 
solace for disappointment, mortification, pover- 
ty—whatever my evil destiny can inflict! You 
have come to assure me that they cannot de- 
prive me of my Rosalie!” ; 

Bright was his eye, and glistening while he 
spoke; but when he opened the fair folds that 
conveyed to him thoughts of his mistress, its ra- 
diancy was gone! 

“THEODORE, 

“| am aware of the utter frustration of your 
hopes; I am convinced that at the end of a year 
you will not be a step nearer to fortune than 
you are now; why then keep my hand for you? 
What I say briefly, you will interpret fully. 
You are now the guardian of my happiness—as 
such I address you. Thursday—so you consent 
—willbe my wedding day. 


**RosaLie.” 

Such was the letter, upon the address and 
seal of which Theodore had imprinted a score 
of kisses before he opened it. “Fortune is in 
the mood,” said Theodore with a sigh, so deep- 
ly drawn, that any one who had heard it would 
have imagined he had breathed his spirit out 
along with it—‘Fortune is in the mood, and let 
her have her humor out! 1 shall answer the 
letter; my reply to her shall convey what she 
desires—nothing more! she is incapable of en- 
tering into my feelings, and unworthy of being 
made acquainted with them; [shall not conde- 
scend even to Compiain.” 

**ROSALIE, 

**You are free! 
“THEODORE.” 

Such was the answer which Theodore des- 
patched to Rosalie. O the enviable restlessness 
of the mind upon the first shock of thwarted 
affection! How it turns every way for the so- 
lace which it feels it can no more meet with, 
except in the perfect extinction of conscious- 
ness. Find it an anodyne!—you cannot. A 
drug msy close the eye for a time, but the soul 
will not sleep a wink; it lies broad awake to 
agony distinct, palpable, immediate;—howso- 
ever memory may be-cheated to lose for the 
present the traces of the cause. Then for the 
start, the spasm, the groan, which ,while the 
body lies free, attest the presence aad activity 
of the mental rack! Better walk than go to 
sleep! <A heath, withouta soul but yourself 
upon it! an ink black sky, pouring down tor- 
rents, wind, lightning, thunder, as though the 
vault above was erackling and disparting into 
fragments! any thing to mount above the pitch 
of your own solitude, and darkness, and tem- 
pest; and overcome them, or attract and divert 
your contemplation from them, or threat- 
en every moment to put an end to them and 


you! 


Theodore’s friend scarcely knew him the 
next morning. He glanced at him, and took 
no further notice. *Twas the best way, though 
people there are who imagine that it rests with 


a man in a fever, at his own option to remain 
in it, or to become convalescent. 

Theodore’s feelings were more insupport- 
able to him the second day than the first. He 
went here, there and everywhere; and nowhere 
could he remain for two minutes atatime at 
rest. ‘hen he was so abstracted. Crossing a 
street he was nearly run over by a vehicle and 
four. This fora moment awakenedhim. He saw 
London and B upon the pannels of the 
coach. ‘The box seat wasempty; he asked if 
it was engaged. “No.” He sprung up upon 
it and away they drove. ‘‘I’llsee her once 
more,” exclaimed Theodore, “it can but drive 
me mad or break my heart.” 

Withina mile of B a splended barouch 
passed them. ‘Whose is that?” inquired The- 
odore. 

‘Phe young lord of the manor’s,’”’ answered 
the driver, **Did you see the lady in it?” 

“I caught a glimpse of her dress,” said the 
driver, “Ill warrant she’s a dashing one! 
The young squire, they say, has a capital taste!” 
Theodore looked after the carriage. There 
was nothing but the road. The vehicle drove 
at a rapid pace, and was soon out of sight. 
Theodore’s heart turned sick. 

The moment the coach stopped he alighted, 
and with a misgiving mind he stood at the door 
which had often admitted him to his Rosalie. It 
was opened by 2 domestic whom he had _ne- 
ver seen before. “Was Miss Wilford within?” 
‘“‘No.”? “When would she return?” “Never. 
She had gone that morning to London to be 
married!’? Theodore made no further inquiries, 
neither did he offer to go, but stood glaring up- 
on the man more like a spectre than a human 
being. 

“Any thing more?” said the man retreating 
into the house, and gradually closing the door, 
through which now only a portion of his face 
could beseen. ‘Any thing more?” Theodore 
made no reply; in fact he had lost all conscious. 
ness. At latt, the shutting of the door, which 
half from panic, half from anger the man pushed 
violently to, aroused him. “I shall knock at 
you no more!”? said he, and departed, pressing 
his heart with his hand, and moving his limbs 
as if he cared not how, or whither they bore 
him. Agate suddenly stopped his progress; 
*twas the entrance to the green lane. He step- 
ped over the stile—he was on the spot where 
he had parted last from Rosalie, where she had 
flung her arms about his neck, and wept upon 
it. His heart began to melt, for the first time 
since he had received her letter: a sense of suf- 
focation came over him, till he felt as if he 
would choke. ‘The name of Rosalie was on his 
tongue: twice he attempted to articulate, but 
could not. At last it got vent in a convulsive 
sob, which was followed bya torrent of tears. 
He threw himself upon the ground—he wept 
on; he made no effort to check the flood, but 
let it flow till forgetfulness stopped it. 

He rose with a sensation of intense cold. 

*T was morning! He had slept! ‘‘Would he 
had slept on!”? He turned from the sun, as it 
rose without a cloud, upon the wedding morn 
of Rosalie. ’Iwas Thursday. He repassed the 
stile; and, ina few minutes, was on his road to 
London, which he entered about eleven o’clock 
at night, and straight proceeded to his friend’s. 
They were gone to bed. 

‘Give me a light,” said Theodore, “I’ll go to 
bed.” 

*‘Your bed is occupied, Sir,” replied his ser- 
vant. 

it?” said Theodore; ‘Well, sleep 
upon the carpet.’? He turned into the parlor, 
drew achair towards the table, upon which the 
servant had placeda light, and sat down. All 
was quiet for atime. Presently he heard a foot 
upon the stair, it was his friend’s who was de- 
scending, and now,entered the parlor. 

“I thought you were abed,” said Theodore. 

“Sol was,” replied his friend, **but hearing 
your voice in the hall, I rose and came down to 
you.” He drew a chair opposite to Theodore. 
Both were silent for a time; at length Theodore 
spoke. 

**Rosalie is married,” said he. 

“I don’t believe it.” 

‘** She is going to be married to the young 
lord of the manor.” 

don’t believe it.” 

“She came to town with him yesterday.” 

don’t believe it.” 

Theodore pushed back his chair, and stared 
at his friend. 

** What do you mean?” said Theodore. 

“I mean that I entertain some doubts as to the 


accuracy of your grounds for concluding that 
Rosalie is inconstant to you.” 

“Did I not read the proof of it in the public 
papers?” 

‘“* The statement may have been erroneous.” 

** Did not her own letter assure me of it?” 

“You may have misunderstood it?” 

“I tell you I have been at B ; [have 
been at herhouse. I enquired for her, and was 
told she was gone up to London to be married! 
O, my friend,” continued he, covering his eyes 
with his handkerchief, ‘tis useless to deceive 
ourselves. Jam aruined man! You can see 
to what she has reduced me. I shall never be 


myself again! Myself! I tell youl existed in| 


her being more than in my own. She was the 
soul of all thought, and felt, and did; the pri- 
mal vivifying principle! She has murdered me! 
[ breathe,it is true, and the blood is in my veins 
and circulates; but every thing else about me is 
death—hopes! wishes! interests!—there is no 
pulse, no respiration there! 1 should not be 
sorry were there none anywhere else! Feel 
my hand,” added he, reaching his hand across 
the table, without removing his handkerchief 
from his eyes; for the sense of his desolation 
had utterly unmanned him, and his tears con- 
tinued to flow. “Feel my hand, Does it not 
burn? A hearty fever, now, would be a friend,” 
continued he, ‘‘and I think I have done my best 
to merit a call from such a visitor. The whole 
of the night before last I slept out in the open 
air. Guess where [took my bed. Inthe green 
lane—the spot where [ parted last from Rosa- 
lie!”’——He felt a tear drop upon the hand which 
he had extended—the tear was followed by the 
pressure of alip. He uncovered his eyes, and 
turning them in wonderment to look upon his 
friend—-behold Rosalie sitting opposite to him! 

For a moment or two he questioned the evi- 
dence of his senses-—but soon was he convinced 
that it was indeed reality; for Rosalie, quitting 
her seat, approached him, and breathing his 
name with an accent that infused ecstacy into 
his soul, threw herself into his arms, that doubt- 
ingly opened to receive her, 

* * * * * 

Looking over her father’s papers, Rosalie 
had found a more recent will, in which her 
union with Theodore had been fully sanctioned, 
and he himself constituted her guardian until 
it should take place. She was aware that his 
success in London had been doubtful; the gen- 
erous girl determined that he should no longer 
be subjected to incertitude and disappointment; 
and she playfully wrote the letter which was a 
source of sucli distraction to her lover. From 
his answer she saw that he had totally misinter- 
preted her: she resolved in person to disabuse 
him of the error; and by offering to become his 
wife, at once to give him a most convincing 
proof of her sincerity and constancy. She ar- 
rived in B——. His friend, who had known her 
from her infancy, received her as his daughter; 
and heand his wife listened with delight to the 
unfolding of her plans and intentions, which she 
freely confided to them. Late they sat up for 
Theodore that night, and when all hopes of his 
coming home were abandoned, Rosalie became 
the occupant of his bed. The next night, in a 
state of the most distressing anxiety, in conse- 
quence of his continued absence, she had just 
retired to her apartment, when a knock at the 
street door made her bound from her couch, 
upon which she had at that moment thrown 
herself, and presently she heard her lover’s 
voice at the foot of the stair. Scarcely know- 
ing what she did, she attired herself, descended, 
opened the parlor door unperceived by Theo- 
dore, and took the place of their friendly host, 
who, the moment he saw her, beckoned her, 
and resigning his chair to her, withdrew. 

The next evening a select party were assem- 
bled in the curate’s little drawing room, and 
Theodore and Rosalie were there. The lady 
of the house motioned the latter to approach 
her, she rose and was crossing Theodore, when 
he caught her by the hand, and drew her upon 
his knee. 

“ Theodore!” exclaimed the fair one, coiour- 
ing. 

My Wife,” was his reply, while he imprinted 
a kiss upor. her lips. 

They had been married that morning. 


AN ADVENTURE, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
The clock of Notre Dame was just tolling midnight. 
I was hastening home to my hotel in the Suburb St. 
Germaine; when I crossed the Point Neuf, a horse 
driven rapidly in a gig, stumbled and fell, sparks of 
fire flew in all directions, from the violence of the 


fall, and a scream of alarm in a female voice issued 


from the interior of the carriage. I hastened to 
yield my assistance, and arrived very seasonably, 
for the driver, reckless of every thing else, had rushe 
ed to his horse’s head, and vainly endeavoured to get 
the animal, which was dangerously hurt, upon fis 
legs again. 

The lady had fainted. 1 took her out in my arms 
and seated her on the side walk. As fear had been 
the principal cause of her swooning, she soon opened 
her eyes; her senses, returned, and in a sweet and 
trembling voice, she thanked me for the kindness I 
had shewn her. ‘You will permit me madame,’said 
I, ‘to complete the good work begun by so happy a 
chance: you certainly will not refuse me the pleasure 
ot seeing you safely home.’ 

‘f am sorry to give you so much trouble Sir, but 
| Recept your invitation thankfully: my abode is not 
far from this; I shall not detain you a moment.’ 

The driver received a five trance piece from the 
lady’s hand; she comforted him as well as she could, 
and we direct-d our course to Seine street. 

‘What number madame?’ 

‘Forty.’ 

We were there in a few minutes. 

I was retiring. ‘Not yet,’ said the lady, ‘you must 
not refuse some slight refreshment.’ 

There was so much kindness in these few words 
that I could not refrain accepting the invitation; more 
particularly as the stranger was very beeutiful. We 
therefore entered, an old servant opening the door. 

“I shall treat you without ceremony sir, and re- 
ceive you into my bed room; it is absolutely too cold 
in the parlour.’ 

Now I never entered a bed room, especially a 
young lady’s; without delightful emotions. I aways 
idenuty myself with the divinity,when near its altar, 
and consequently the sight of a fine bed, the mys- 
eries of which set my imagination at work, goes 
griht to my heart. 


Refreshments were served up: the lady and myself 
seated ourselves ata marble table. The conversation 
of course turned upon the accident to which she had 
so nearly fallen a victim. 

‘Do you feel any pain, Madame?’ asked I,—‘Not 
the slightest Sir, fright made me faint, but | am now 
perfectly well.’ 

‘Then I shall always bless the occurrence that 
produced me the happinesss of your acquaintance. ’ 

‘There was really something romantic in this ad- 
venture. Don’t you think so?’ 

This singular question, although very simple in 
itself, embarrassed me considerably. I know not 
what answer I made to it; for a cold sweat had over- 
shadowed my forehead. 


According to my usual praiseworthy custom, I had 
coursed over the lady’s bed with my eyes, and upon 
the embroidered muslin that covered it, 1 had seen 
numerous drops of blood! 

Strange suspicions assailed me. The hour:—the 
horses fall might have been a trick; the unceremo- 
nious conduct of my entertainer:—her invitation up 
stairs: blood: all these taken in connexion made me 
extremely uneasy; but judge my feelings when a mo- 
ment later I saw the hilt of adagger peeping out 
from the pillow. 

I started up. Iwas pale no doubt; for the lady 
looked at me with alarm. 

‘What is the matter Sir?’ asked she. 

‘Nothing, Madame, nothing.’ 

‘You appear to be vivlently affected,are you unwell? 
Shall I ring for Thomas?—we can soon prepare a 
bed! 

‘Nothing ails me, L assure you. But it is getting 
late, and i fear my friends will be uneasy at my ab- 
sence. I must beg your permission to retire.’ 

‘i cannot allow you to go in such a state.’ 

She had seized the bellcord, I would not suffer 
her to ring. 

‘You must take a few drops of either atall events.’ 

Saying this she ran to the door of her dressing- 
room: the light penetrated into it, oh horrible a man’s 
head hanging by the hair met my gaze! my knees 
gave way, and I fell back upon my seat; the lady re- 
turned with a vial, 

Passing suddenly from lethargy to a state.of des- 

air. 

‘ ‘Let me fiy,’ cried I furiously, ‘No I will receive 
nothing at your hands, Is this the reward of the ser- 
vice [ rendered you?’ 

‘These words produced a magic effect. The lady 
rang. ‘Thomas appeared, but no order was, given 
him. We were all three mute with surprise. Tho- 
mas at last broke silence. ‘Did you ring for me, 
Madame?’ 

‘Shew the gentleman out.’ 

I gave no time to repeat the order, in two jumps 
I was out of the house; the old servant was at my 
heels, but the keen night air cooled my agitation, and 
I stopped a moment to breathe freely. 

‘Wretch, what is your mistress’ name? 

‘Mise * 

‘It is well. I shall now complain of her.’ 

‘Sir?’ 

‘I shall immediately go to the police office.’ 

‘Why so sir?’ 

‘To have her taken up for murder, the proofs are 
ample.’ 

‘L dont understand you Sir.’ 

‘Of what profession is your mistress?’ 

‘She is an actress.’ 

‘What means the blood upon her bed?’ 

‘You are under a mistake Sir. You no doubt saw 
some tulip leaves that Miss scattered there this morn- 
ing.’ 


‘And the dagger under her pillow?’ 
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‘My mistress has several; she was to have appear- 
ed with one to-day; she made a selection, and the 
one you saw she probably had rejected.’ 

‘But the man’s head in the dressing-room?’ 

‘Jt was no doubt one of her wigs; you must have 
seen it from behind.’ 

I in effect waited on Miss * * * the next day in the 
green room. | told her of my ridiculous terrors, 
and they made us both laugh heartily and long. In 
short the consequences of this acquaintance were 
worthy of the manner in which they were formed, 
and Miss * * * isnow my wife.—WV. Y. Conséella- 
tion. 


Sarurpay, NoveMBeEr 9, 1833. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue Arrican Rerostrory.—We have received 
the October number of this periodi¢al. This jour- 
nal, it will be remembered is, published under the 
auspices of the American Colonization Society, and 
is devoted chiefly to information in relation to the 
Colony of Liberia. The number before us contains 
an address delivered by the Hon. E. Whittlesey, be- 
fore the Tlalmadge Colonization Society of Ohio— 
also the observations of Dr. Jodsen, on the climate 
of Liberia—with several other articles of deep inte- 
terest to the friends of Colonization. We extract 
one of them, it being a” brief account of the condi- 
tion of things in Liberia, by an old and pious Colo- 
nist, who has resided there for several years, 


I will first mention that the land is good and brings 
forth abundantly. Rice is the staff of the land.— 
Indian corn will grow; also sweet potatoes; and cas- 
sades in great abundance. The cassada is a root 
that grows in the ground like the potatoes, except 
that it grows long like your arm; in substance it is 
much like the Irish potatoe, and is good for bread, 
The fruits are very good, such as plantains, papaws, 
bahanas, oranges, pine-apples, guavas, limes and 
sousop. ‘The last isa very nice truit. Very good 
garden vegetables grow more and more plentiful; 
say tomatoes, radishes, cabbages, cale, mustard,Cay- 
epne pepper, arrow root, ground peas, Indian peas, 
beans, snap beans, watermelons, cucumbers, pump- 
kins, turnips, &c. &e. The land varies in its ap- 
pearance; some is high, some low, some rocky, some 
smooth, some sandy, some of a dark black soil, some 
clayey, white and yellow, good for brick. Our trees 
for timber grow principally in large swamps, such 
as mangrove, redwood, brimstonewood, white oak, 
poplar, plum tree, cotton-tree, hickory and palm- 
tree. We havealso coffee-trees and the sugar-cane. 
The most durable timber is the mangrove and red- 
wood. I think nearly all sorts of vegetables that 
grow here, will grow well in Africa, To secure a 
crop, the land must be cleared in the dry season and 
made ready for planting. In clearing, we cut down 
the trees and brushwood, and burn them. The dry 
season is one fall month, the three winter months 
and part of two spring months. [t will do to plant 
cassadas soon after Christmas, and continne to plant 
until spring. The rice and corn should be planted 
in the second spring month. You may be very busy 
the last spring month to prepare your garden for the 
rainy season. Our settlers have begun to plant the 
sugar-cane and coffee-trees, and I think they may 
both be cultivated to profit. Palm-trees grow wild. 
Pine-apples grow wild, and may be cultivated well 
in gardens. Our precious fruits require to be cul- 
tivated and tended that they may thrive well. The 
settlers need a good supply of broad weeding hoes, 
good and strong, logwood axes, whip saws, crosscut 
saws, drawing knives, hammers, nails, &c, &c. Our 
greatest difficulties arise from the delay in the 
distribution of the lands to newly arrived emigrants, 
and to the distance of the receptacles from such 
lands, which prevent new comers from going upoa 
their lands until afier they have done receiving 
rations. If these evils could be remedied, it 
would enable them to get along much _ better.— 
The settlers have also been burdened by the ar- 
rival of so many widows and children who are 
unable to provide for themselves after they have re- 
ceived their rations. If some person or persons 
should be authorized to help and assist in establish- 
ing such persons, aid them to build their houses and 
afford them a good supply of tools, it would be of 
great benefit to them and the Colony. Should all 
these persons work together on some one farm, they 
would be better than now. All that should be rais- 
ed above what is necessary for their support, could 
go to the assistance of new comers through the bands 
of the Stewards. Thus those who are now a burden, 
could help to maintain themselves. 

If the new emigrants could on their arrival, be 
fixed nearer to their land, it would be a great advane 
tage tothem, in enabling them to get forward in 
their affairs. As concerning the climate, I will make 
some statements, It is warm the whole year; but 
the warmest time is not warmer than the warmest 


season at Washington. ‘The health of those who 
have become seasoned to the climate, I think is as 
good as people enjoy in the United States. The 
mortality among new comers during two or three 
years after | went out, was great; but since we have 
opened our lauds, and enjoyed good medical attend- 
ance, the danger is much lessened. It would be a 
great benefit, L think, it the emigrants could be well 
supplied with vegetables and molasses, so that their 
diet, during several months, might be light, as it 
could hardly fail to promote their health. ‘Those 
from the Southern States, I think, may now, with 
proper caution and attendance, get pretty safely 
through the sickness, The services of our Physi- 
cians have proved useful, and such persons should 
always reside at the Colony. 
SOLOMON BAYLEY. 

Tue Works or Sir Watrer Scorr.—Messrs. 
Conner & Cooke have published two more numbers 
of their beautiful edition of the works of the 
Minstrel of the North. They contain the Chroni- 
cles of the Canongate, and the commencement of 
Anne of Gierstein. We cannot better describe the 
publication, than by copying the following para- 
graph from a late number of the New York Mir- 
ror:— 

Those who have considered attentively the facts 
connected with the publication of books in Europe 
as well as in this country, of late years, will readily 
join in our expression of astonishment at the vast im- 
provement visible in every branch of the business. 
Beauty and durability—economy of time as well as 
money, have all been attained in an extraordinary 
degree. Throughout the whole range of the arts, 
in no one has the utilitarian principle been more tri- 
urmphant, than in the printing of books, Let us, by 
way of illustration of these views, look for a mo- 
ment at the publication of ‘*Scott’s Works,” by Con- 
ner & Cooke. Need we go back among our recol- 
lections of the delight with which we first perused 
the wonderful creations of that ‘‘master hand?”? Do 
we require that any hand should point out to us the 
beauties that cluster in every page? Have we not 
felt, do we not still feel, the mighty power of the 
wizard, in the seenes he has conjured before us?— 
With these feelings still alive, do we not remember 
the avidity with which we disbursed our two dollars 
for the **brown paper and the blurred page” of each 
successive production, as it appeared? Is it not 
fresh within our minds, with what celerity we hied 
to our quiet corner, rich in our new treasure—ay, 
and do we not recollect the tone of pride with which 
we bade ‘‘our binder” encase the dingy volumes 
with his best **Russia?”? Behold the contrast. Here 
is a volume—the exterior will be an ornament to 
your shelves—it contains, besides prefatory matter 
new to most readers, seven of the Waverly novels— 
it is printed on paper of the finest texture, and with 
a beautiful type; and in fact, every thing connected 
with the mechanical execution is of a superior cha- 
racter: this volume is furnished to the purchaser 
within a few shillings of the price formerly charged 
for a single novel in two volumes, and printed as 
we remetaber them, 

When our attention was first called to the series 
of publications, of a similar description, by the en- 
terprising house before named, we were incredulous 
as to the possibility of the publishers sustaining 
themselves; and we have since learned that it is only 
by the sale of large editions, that they can hope to 
meet the expenses incurred. Itis, however, a source 
of pleasure for us to be able to state, that the public 
have not been thus far unmindful of the advantages 
offered to them. We should hardly gain credence 
were we to state the number of copies sold of the 
work to which we have especially referred. ‘Three 
of these volumes are now issued, and with four in 
addition, the publication will be completed. In 
these seven octavo volumes, unsurpassed in beauty, 
unexampled in cheapness, every library may be fur- 
nished with the complete works of a writer who has 
been pronounced by contemporary criticism without 
an equal, and whom posterity will rank among the 
proudest names in English literature, 


GREENBANK’s PEniopicaL Liprarny.—The thir- 
teenth number of the second volume of this popular 
and improving work was published a day or two 
since, It contains the concluding portion of Mrs. 
Carmichael’s work on the West Indies—an inter- 
esting sketch of the life and character of William 
Wilberforce, and three excellent essays from the 
London Atheneum, entitled ‘*Men and Things,”— 
The third volume of the Library, which commences 
with the next number, will open with the life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Some improvements are contem- 
plated by the publishers in the character and appear- 
ance of the work. 

JOURNAL OF THE FRANKLIN INsTITUTE.—The 
October nnmber of this useful pubiication issued 
from the press a day or two since. It contains a va- 
riety of articles, many of them of great utility and 
interest, and illustrated by engravings. From its 
pages we annex the following brief and lucid notice 
of the location and architectural plan of the Girard 
College, concerning which so many calumnies have 
been circulated. 


The College is located on a tract of land contain- 
ing forty-five acres, formerly known by the name 
of Peel Hall, sitaated o n the Ridge Road, one and 
a fourth miles from the city. ‘This estate was pur- 
chased from Mr. William Parker, by Mr. Girard, 
a short time before his death, for the purposes of 
the College. 

The building is peripterial, being 160 feet front 
by 217 feet on the flank, including the porticoes. 

The columns are six feet in diameter at the base, 
and fifty-four feet six inches high, including capitals 
and bases. 

The order is Grecian Corinthian, from the monu- 
ment of Lysicrates, or Lantern of Demosthenes, at 
Athens. 

The superstructure reposes on a casement, in the 
form of a truneated pyramid, composed of twelve 
steps surrounding the whole building. The passage 
between the columns and the wall of the cell is fifteen 
feet. 

All the columns, entablature, and pediment, are 
to be composed of white, and the cell of light blue 
marble. ‘The floor, and stairways, are, also to be 
composed of marble. 

The vestibules are each twenty six by forty eight 
feet; they are ornamented with sixteen lonie co- 
lumns, ants, end entablature, supporting a ceiling 
embellished with lacunari. 

Each story contains four rooms fifty feet square in 
the clear. ‘The two rooms across the south end of 
the first story, are divided from each other by mar- 
ble columns, aad entablature of the Corinthian order, 
so that they may be used as one room, for the pur- 
pose of exhibitions, &c. 

The whole building is to be heated by means of 
furnaces placed in the cellar. 

The college is located parallel with the city streets, 
fronting the south. The land at the base of the 
building is twenty-six feet above the reservoir on 
Fairmount. The whole height of the edilice is 
ninety-seven feet, making the elevation of the roof 
123 feet above the said reservoir. 


The Journal is well worthy the attention of me- 
chanics, manufacturers and scientific men ofall parts 
of the country, and contains more useful knowledge 
perhaps than any work of similar pretensions in the 
United States. We cannot speak of it in terms of 
praise too strong. 

Tue Aristocrat: Philadelphia, Key & Biddle.— 
American authors, in selecting the materials of their 
stories from the society in which they exist, have 
much to contend with. Our present state of society 
is so equalised, that it presents but little in its varia- 
tions—changes—the characters who compose it in- 
dividually, and their several fortunes and vicissitudes 
in life, upon which the novelist can work with a fair 
prospect of success, however splendid his talents or 
abilities. ‘The character of almost every individual 
is known; his birth, parentage, pursuits, marriage, 
Xe., are all well known to that particular portion of 
the community in which he may reside. Hence it 
follows that where the knowing faculties are so well 
sipplied with that kind of personal information, and 
where the great mass are so nearly on a par, in point 
of worldly situation and condition, there is but a 
small field left for the imaginative powers to ex- 
plore, and searcely any thing to engage the faculties 
of wonder and marvellousness, In Europe the case 
is entirely different, the gradations of rank in life 
are marked and distinct, modes of living are more 
licentious and unbridled; a large class are engaged 
only in the pursuits of pleasure; another portion are 
absorbed in the business of ambition, with all its 
corruptions, intrigueing and plotting; and almost 
every foot of transatlantic earth, is associated with 
some mighty achievement, some daring adventure, 
or dreadful catastrophe; and in the long vista of time 
which is gone, memory brings forth her stores rich 
with the spoils of the past, and presents to the ima- 
gination scenes and incidents upon which it can 
dwell with all the fervour of deep feeling, and upon 
which it may luxuriate in all the wantonness of un- 
repressed genius, and bring forth from the dreams 
and shadows of bygone days, productions which 
while they immortalise the author, fail not to en- 
gage, amuse and delight the reader. 

But if in our state of society, there is a poverty of 
incident, we are rich in the works of nature—our 
mighty and impenetrable forests, our lofty moun- 
tains, fertile valleys, noble and rapid rivers, are sub- 
jects upon which genius can display its powers in 
beauty of delineation and bold and striking descrip- 
tion, Itis not our purpose, however, to trace on 
the present occasion the difficulties under which our 
native writers labour, when compared to the advan- 
tages which European ones possess. We were led 
to the preceding remarks from the evident dispo- 
sition which is too often manifested by the reading 
public, to condemn every thing American which 


does not accord with the opinions which they have 
imbibed from the frequently feeble and barren pro- 
ductions of European authors. American novels 
must necessarily, if they are correct pictures of 
life, be essentially different from European, 

Having indulged in these preliminary reflections, 
we shall now say a few words of the work whose 
title heads this article. The author of Zoe” has, 
we think, successfully exercised his pen in drawing 
a faithful picture of American life, its characteristics, 
habits and manners. The plot of the story is good; 
there is nothing unnatural about it; it is fairly within 
the range of natural occurrence, and reasonable pro- 
bability, and is sufficiently intricate and mysterious 
to engage the undivided attention of the reader,— 
The story opens with an affecting incident, and its 
final developement is effected with a constantly in- 
creasing addition of remarkable events, until the 
termination of the narrative. 

The work is full of incidents of an interesting 
character—and they are so happily combined, and 
yet their separate occurrence so skilfully preserved, 
and their natural relation to one another in the com- 
pletion of the story so justly exhibited,—withont 
calling upon the reader’s credulity, or attempting to 
impose upon his imagination, that we are prepared 
to award to the author the full meed of praise for his 
engaging and attractive book. 

Many of the scenes in the Aristocrat are full of 
pathos, and replete with instruction. They awaken 
the sensibility of the reader, and call upon him to 
drop the tear of sympathizing humanity. 

The characters who figure in the story are such as 
we meet with in the everyday walks of life; they are 
the natural beings with whom we have constantly to 
associate, an their several dispositions, thoughts, 
feelings and conduct, are portrayed in the simple 
language of truth and faithfulness. 

William Maxwell is a high-minded, noble, and 
generous youth, and is right worthy of the restitution 
of that fortune from which he had so long been 
withheld by the cupidity of the base and cowardly 
Clifford. His daughter we are pleased with, and 
we respond to nature’s call in sympathising with her 
in her agonizing grief, upon the discovery of her fas 
ther’s fraud and consequent ignominy. 

Jack Poguey we most heartily despise, as we al- 
ways have done the originals with which our country 
abounds. 

He is a well drawn character, and the author has 
justly preserved the baseness of his propensities 
throughout. His vileness, contemptible meanness, 
degrading conduct, servile, tyrannic and oppressive 
principles, are skilfully displayed; and when we 
parted with the miscreant, we only regretted that 
we had not left him in the penitentiary, where all 
such rascals should be boarded at the public expense. 

Edward Lee is the man of firm undeviating inte- 
grity, with all the attributes of the refined and po- 
lished gentleman, and his beautiful daughter is the 
emblem of loveliness, gentleness, elegance and solt- 
ness. 

The fisherman and his wife occupy important 
places in the tale, and they contribute considerably 
to its interest. 

Oar space will not admit of our particularizing 
further: to the work itself we must refer our read- 
ers, assuring them that they will, in its perusal, be 
entertained and instructed. 

As an American production, it is creditable alike 
to the author and to our country; and we doubt not 
that our countrymen will justly appreciate this effort 
of native talent to amuse an idle hour, and convey a 
moral, in the pleasant form of a well devised and 
happily told tale. 

The tone throughout is kind and benevolent; the 
painful sareasms of a sour and discontented disposi- 
tion disgrace not the pages of this book—good feel- 
ing is marked throughout; and we part from the au- 
thor with not only admiration for his talents, but also 
a high degree of estimation for him as a man. 

To sum up, in a few words, our opinion of the 
author—he has, in the work before us, shown a pow- 
er, displayed a fertility and promise, which we san- 
guinely and confidently predict will produce triumph- 
ant results, 

We annex a short chapter from the second volume 
of the Aristocrat: 


The hovel in which we | Ganges, by a seem- 
ing prescription, had vegetated, for he never pretends 
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ed to pay rent or return, except perhaps by a chance 
helping hand at harvest, or some rare and unwilling 
service—was just such a tenement as no other per- 
son would have occupied, and which was not pulled 
down merely because the logs of its sides were too 
good for nothing to be needed for any purpose what- 
ever. It was of course very low, and so divided or 
intended to be, that you entered immediately into 
the kitchen, and might pass without the incumbrance 
ofa door into the sleeping apartment beyond. ‘The 

artition was broken and pierced in every direction, 
and the whole was in the last stage of decay and de- 
struction, and fast crumbling away under the united 
assaults of sun and rain, The bed, or truckle, upon 
which the old man lay, was equally wretched and 
filthy; and indeed himself and home would have 
been a disgrace to the neighbourhood, were it not that 
his idle and vagrant habits were well known, and a 
sufficient reason and excuse for the apparent neglect 
of the world. The sufferer had sunk almost into a 
lethargy after his exertions in conversing with Doc- 


tor Senecks, but the time employed by his boy on | 


the errand, had allowed him to collect a little of his 
fast flitting strength, and when Mr. Poguey entered 
with no little expression of disgust on his counten- 
ance at finding himself in so filthy a place, Pompey 
was sufficiently revived to speak in a low hesitating 
voice, so as easily to be heard in every part of the 
diminutive and totally silent hut. The black boy had 
already been warned that as soon as the gentleman 
came, he should retire a short distance, so as not to 
impede or overhear the conversation, and his still 
continuing horror and consternation insured a ready 
obedience in every thing. As soon, therefore, as 
the merchant entered, he immediately withdrew, 
and busied himself in washing a few rags in a small 
streamlet that ran curling its way among old hairy 
roots and decayed leaves, and only discovered its 
limpid countenance at intervals when it found a mo- 
mentary resting place in its tedious course. 


‘* Well, my poor feliow,” said Mr. Poguey, sur- 
prised into something like commiseration, ‘‘what 
eanI do for you? If you wish the overseer sent for, 
or any thing of that kind, I will have it done, 3J- 
though I have not much time to spare with you just 
now.” 

‘* No;” said the negro thankfully, for he was in 
too low a state to perceive the coldness of his visi- 
ter, ** no, not that; butthere is something on my 
mind,” 

‘‘Perhaps then you had better have a clergyman,” 
said the merchant with an instinctive dread of hear- 
ing a death-bed confession. 

“Tt is you I want, you yourself, master. Are you 
not the owner of the Elms now?” 

** Yes,” answered he with a conscious self-suffici- 
ency, ‘*Lamthe proprietor of the whole planta- 
tion.” 

** You are then—” said the sufferer, seeming to 
gain strength ashe proceeded, ‘‘ you are then the 
proper person to hear what I have to say, for you 
are the owner of the land and all that is in it, and 
you have the best right to dig and search.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Poguey witha gesture of im- 
patience that seemed to say, ‘*you keep me too long 
—get to the point at once.” 


‘© You know,” again begun Pompey as with an ef- 
fort, ‘* you know the old tale for many a year of mo- 
ney buried hereabouts—but who is that?” 

‘© No one,” answered Poguey with another ges- 
ture of impatience, for he was beginning to tire of 
the confidence of the old negro even before it was 
bestowed. ‘*Go on with what you would say.” 


But, in fact, it was somebody; and no other per- 
son than Mr. Silas Wolfenstuttle himself, who hap- 
pening to be upon a pedestrian trip which carried 
him near the old hovel, he could not resist the temp- 
tation, caused by no feeling of benevolence, but ra- 
ther by a voracious curiosity which overlooked no- 
thing, of stopping to take a peep at the wounded 
man—in fact see all that was going on. 

His path led him where the terrified boy was sit- 
ting, and after asking him of Pompey’s situation, 
he eanarally inquired, who was with him at the 
time! 

“Squire Poguey wid him,” answered Lijey, ‘‘and 
are arter tulking secrets togedder.” 

‘‘And you were bid to stay away while they were 
at it?) Very right, my boy; don’t come of course 
until you are called.”” And on he passed. 

‘Arter talking secrets, eh?” maundered Wolfy to 
himself. ‘*What secrets can they have with each 
other—devilish strange this—arter talking secrets! 
Faith Pll know what they are.” 

With that he advaneed stealthily enough to the 
door of the hovel, and stepping into the smoked 
kitchen, screened himself beside its partition, but 
hot so silently as to escape being detected by the 
suspicious and fearful ear of the dying man, although 
the impatient merchant was determined just then to 
hear nothing but the confession or confidence, which, 
near from such a source, he already heartily de- 
spised. 

“Well,” again begun Pompey after a listening 
pause, ‘*there is a power of money or money’s worth 
buried upon your own land, master; and I can tell 
you where the pot may be found.” 

“Ab ha; a treasure is it!” sung Mr. Wolfenstuttle 
lily to himself, ‘a buried treasure, Fair play is a 
jewel, and I’1l come in for a share;”’ and he devoured 
with delightful avidity the next words of the old 
man. Mr. Poguey himself, although somewhat in- 
credulous, began to feel a little interested. 

“Whereabouts is it, Pompey? Had not you 


better take a little water? There now, you may go 
on.’ 

‘*Master,” said the poor fellow, ‘‘vou can know 
all about it on one condition, Promise me, as you 
would on your own dying bed, that you will not 
search for it until after twelve o’clock the night.” 

**Nonsense,” exclaimed the downright proprietor. 
**Vhis is only some superstition of your own; and if 
the money can only be got at midnight, I shall not 
trouble myself to seek it.” 

‘‘No, no, master, that is not it. I have touched 
the very pot with my own hands; and if you wait 
until daylight to-morrow you will be sure to find it, 
but before midnight you must promise not to go.” 

**Why did you not make use of it yourself,” ask- 
ed Mr. Pogucy, deeming the whole story very 
strange and improbable, and the negro gave evident 
signs of trepidation ere he again spoke. 

‘They would have discovered me at once, and 
have taken all from me; so Ll thought if I could not 
have it, nobody else should.” 

“It isall a falsehood,” said Poguey. ‘I don’t 
believe a word of it. You are fooling me.” 

*‘As Lam a dying men,” ejaculated Pompey with 
a groan, ‘*you will find a treasure at the spot I shall 
tell you of, only promise me you will not search for 
it before midnight.” 

Wolfy was all this time dying with impatience. 
He absolutely raised his foot from the ground, in 


‘order to stamp it down again and ease his irritation 


atthe unaccountable delay and incredulity of his 
friend, but recoilecting himself, and the risque of 
detection, he was contented with only doubling his 
fist, making at the same time a hideous grimace of 
impatience. 
**Well,” said Mr. Poguey, ‘I promise you I will 
make no search until midnight. Will that satisfy 
you??? 
. “Tt will,” answered Pompey, his eyes brightening 
with something of satisfaction. ‘* Neither you nor 
any person for you?” 

Paes myself, nor any person for me,” repeat- 
ed he. 
‘*There’s another party to that,” thought Wolfen- 
stuttle behind his screen; but his ears were all at- 
tention. 

**‘Near the main road,” coutinued Pompey, ‘there 
stands an old decayed tree——you know it well. 
On the side towards sunset, take one step from_the 
roots and then dig—you will soon find it.” 

‘‘All right,” rejoined the merchant, pleased as 
much at the termination of the interview as with his 
knowledge of the secret. ‘‘And now is there any 
thing else to be done for you?” 

“Nothing,” answered Pompey, ‘‘only send the 
boy to me; and don’t forget your promise,” 

**Do not be uneasy on thatscore. Poor fellow, I 
wish [could relieve you from so shocking a state.” 
And he departed. 

But Wolty got the start of him; and turning sharp 
round the corner of the hut, he made such goad use 
of his time as to gain the high road and be screened 
by a tuft ot shrubbery without its being discovered 
he had been present. 


MURDER. 

On Saturday night last, says the Lexington Obser- 
ver, of the 30th ult. a black man belonging to Mr. 
Patterson, of this county, committed a most diaboli- 
cal murder upon his wife, who was also a slave of 
Mr. Patterson, by literally cutting her through the 
body with an axe. He came to town immediately 
afterwards and surrendered himself to the jailor, and 
is now imprisoned, awaiting his trial. 


PROBABLY ANOTHER. 

We learn, says the Pittsburg Mauufacturer of Sa- 
turday last, that Esquire Gore, of East Liberty, was 
attacked in his own house on last Thursday evening, 
by some person, and stabbed with a knife so danger- 
ously that his life is despaired of. The perpetrator 
of the deed is now in custody, 


Drowned.—The fireman of the Steamboat **Wm. 
Wray,” Jos. Surer, on Thursday last, accidently 
fell from the boat lying at the slip, Camden, and was 
drowned, 

Atxinson’s CAskreT FoR NoveMBER.—A very 
good number—centaining several engravings and a 
variety of original and selected articles. 


The Boston Atlas states that no measures have 
been taken for the apprehension of Brown, the For- 
ger, and expresses the opinion that he sailed for a 
foreign port on the day previous to the discovery of 
his forgeries. 


Mr. Forrest is playing in Boston. 


Mr, Waldie has published a very neat and cheap 
edition of Madden’s interesting work on the Infir- 


mities of Genius. He sells it at the low rate of fifty 
cents. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE EATING HOUSES OF PARIS. 


The name of table d’hote, at Paris, is little 
more than a generic appellation, under which 
are included all those pots-au-feu which are ea- 
ten in common, ata fixed hour, with any one 
who chooses to have a share of them, for a price 
which varies from seven sous to five francs. It 
will be at once understood that it would be alto- 
gether impossible, in this limited canvass, to 
sketch all its varieties. We will confine our- 
selves to the principal one. 

There are, for instance, a kind of tables, 
where, for seven sous, (seven sous!) you may 
allay the most inordinate appetite. Gargantua 
might have baited himself there. I flatter my- 
self you will not suppose that people feed on 
partridges at these tables. Thick soup, fried 
potatces, water and bread a discretion,—such 
are the invariable sensualities of these clothless 
tables. At the very most, in place of the pota- 
toes, may at times be found, on some of them a 
morsel of dark colored meat, dry and stringy,— 
or, at least, a nameless something, which bears 
a greater resemblance to meat than to any thing 
else. 

From seven sous to seventeen, there are lit- 
tle more than shades of distinction, At seven- 
teen sous, one attains to the enjoyment of a ta- 
ble cloth—a decided amelioration. At twenty, 
we get the length of a napkin, and a fork of Al- 
giers metal,—nay, sometimes even of silver. 

Three sous more, and we touch upon the con- 
fines of luxury—of that luxury of appearance, 
which glitters but does not waste. 

At twenty five sous, in fact, the table d’hote, 
which, up to that point, had, according to the 
fine expression of Bossuet, no name in any 
tongue, begins to decorate itself with the title 
of ‘cuisine bourgeoise.’ Bourgeoise indeed! 

The standing dishes of the ‘cuisine bourgeoise’ 
consist of a huge cucumber, its radishes, and its 
salt and pepper a discretion—arranged in square; 
—for symmetry is, at the point to which we are 
now arrived, strictly attended to. 

The variable ones arg soup, bouilli, potatoes, 
or dry haricots; the whole followed by a flour- 
sprinkled brie,* and to be washed down by ‘ve- 
ritable Macon,’ arrived, the month before, di- 
rect from the East Indies, under the likeness,— 
not very liquid, and not in the least alcoholic,— 
of little bundles of reddish looking wood. 

Each cover consists of a syoon, a fork, a 
knife, a napkin, a glass, anda small bottle of the 
aforesaid attificial nectar. 

Bread is a discretion,—and so is the waiter. 

In addition, it would be unjust not to state 
that your plate is regularly changed for each 
new dish. ‘his is a homage that we have great 
pleasure in rendering to truth, 

From thirty sous to forty, the table d’hoteri- 
ses, generally to the title of ‘pension bourgeoise.’ 
—Continuation of the calumny! If it could de- 
serve such an appellation, it must be by our ar- 
riving at the conclusion that the citizen of Par- 
is has a very particular taste for custards without 
sugar, and spinage without butter,—-which 
would be a most unjust appreciation of that esti- 
mable class. 

Here the soupe becomes potage, and the bouzlli 
takes the name of beef. All this is better, infi- 
nitely better. The stride made is immense.— 
From that moment there are traces of civiliz.- 
tion. 

The piece de resistance, the plat soigne, the 
centre, the pivot of the culinary system of the 
pension bourgeoise, is commonly, the frican- 
deau,—-with its haunches of bacon, and its juicy 
sorrel. ‘This particular pre-eminence, however 
is not invariable. ‘There are some pensions 
bourgeoises which excel in their boiled beef; 
others where the roast reigns supreme; and oth- 
ers again for which the ‘vol-auvent,’ kidneys, or 
some other dish, have obtained great celebrity 
amongst a certain Class. 

A few of them go even so far as to hazard the 
beef-steak. Unhappily, this bold attempt is not 
always crowned with success. In that case you 
are helped to a kind of boiled leather; and when 
you ask what it is, the hostess replies, “It is a 
bifeusteque.”” And at the end of about a quar- 
ter of an hour, seeing you toiling fiercely at it, 
putting yourself into a perspiration, and, at 
length, betaking yourself to it tooth and nail, 
for the purpose of endeavouring to tear away 
some shred of it, she adds, graciously,—‘‘Per- 
haps it is a little tough,—is it? I am astonished 
at that. The meat was magnificent!—Agatha, 
tell the head cook another time. His bifeu- 
steques are quite hard to-day! However, the 


meat was magnificent! he knows that very well! 
one might suppose that he had his fortunate 
days for bifeusteques! Pray, Sir, leave it, dont 
give yourself'so much trouble. Agatha, change 
the gentleman’s plate. Shall I offer you, Sir, a 
little of these haricots, in its place?” I believe 
them to be excellent!” 

For, there is not a dish offered you which is 
not announced as excellent. And nothing is so 
afflicting to the self-love of the hostess as the 
tacit denial of that fact, expressed by any guest’s 
declining to employ his plates—nothing, above 
all, so poignant as those uttered complaints 
which the excess of the detestible will at times 
extort from him. | tell you, plainly, those spo- 
ken complaints will shorten the hostess’s life. — 
That woman is committing suicide by her exer- 
i to provide for the nourishment of the pub- 
ic. 

Add to this the necessity under which she 
feels herself of hiding her chagrin,—of being 
gracious on all sides, and smiling whether she 
can or no,—There is a smile which Lavater has 
forgotten, and which has never been classed by 
any other physiognomist: it is the smile, in pub- 
lic, of princes, lemonade-girls, milliners, and 
mistresses of tables d’hote,—artificial smile, me- 
chanical smile,--a sort of sign, which has no re- 
ference whatever to the inside of the shop, or 
in other words, to the state of the mind,—and 
which is hoisted up or taken down without any 
motive beyond that of the occasion demanding 
it. Just look atan hostess! Ifshe does not see 
you, she is grave and apathetic; but if she catch- 
es your eye,—crack! there goes a smile for you? 
—and she would smile just in the same way, for 
eight-and-forty hours together, if you would 
keep your eyes upon her for that length of time. 

And then, turn away your eyes;—crack! the 
smile is gone, and apathy returns! One would 
suppose that her smile was pulled by strings. 
But the drollest things are those fractions of a 
smile—those thousandth parts of a smile—-those 
infinitesimals of a smile, which she begins for 
you under an erroneous impression that you are 
looking at her; and interrupts suddenly, on find- 
ing her mistake, or which she, then, proceeds 
with in favor of your neighbour, in case your 
neighbour should take it into his head to look 
towards her, 

The ‘pension bourgeoise’ is already in some 
places one of those civilities of society which 
one acquaintance offers to another. They in- 
vite each other to their pensions bourgeoises, in 
the same manner as, elsewhere, to an ice, a share 
of their box, or a seat in their tilbury. 

The fact is, that from time to time, to prevent 
her boarder from being surfeited, getting wea- 
ried and disappearing, the hostess takes care to 
revive his appetite by some extraordinary dain- 
ty. The announcement of this is made the night 
before, or perhaps, several days in advance.— 
And this kind of “programme d’hotel’ has at 
least one advantage over the programme of pol- 
itics,—that of having its promises strictly ful- 
filled—as to quantity, whatever may be said of 
the quality. 

“Monsieur Charles,’ says the hostess, to her 
pensionnaire, as he goes out, “shall we have the 
pleasure of your company to-morrow?” 

am not certain, Madame,—-why?” 

And these words she accompanies with a slight 
mysterious motion of the head,—oh! most mys- 
teriously calculated to make your mouth water! 
I say nothing of the smile,—that is of course— 
the smile signifies absolutely nothing. 

“Oh ho!” replies M. Charles,—Certainly, 
Madame, I shall be at your service!” 

There are certain epochs in the year, at which 
these incentives are an understood thing;—-in the 
same manner as there are certain localities,— 
certain ascents, for instance, or certain sandy 
paths, where it becomes necessary torevive the 
zeal of quadrupeds by a redoubled application 
of the whip. 

On those days the hostess treats. The pre- 
ceding evening she will have said,--“Well, Mon. 
sieur Charles, you won’t forget, will you? 

“What, Madame?” 

“There, now!--why—you know,--is it not 
to-morrow?” 

“Oh diable!--true—!” 

**At the usual hour you know. On no ac- 
count fail;--we reckon upon you;--I am anxious 
to have all my party. But it will be quite entre 
novs, you know--it is more agreeable.” 

‘This “entre nous” signifies that on this par- 
ticular day no intruder will be admitted to the 
participation of the exrRa,--which extra, in 
winter, consists of some chicken rather less con- 
sumptive than usual, and, in summer, some dish 


of asparagus (about the sixth week of its sea- 
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son):--the whole flanked by a desert of Tours 
prunes, and concluded by a small glass of cher- 
ry brandy. 

Thus, then, you understand that if M Charles 
invite you, it will never be on one of these great 
exTRa days. It will be the day, or even the day 
but one after, to assist at the consumption of the 
fragments, if any are left;--that is to say, you are 
asked to attend the funeral of a fowl, of a pasty, 
of a rabbit or of a tart,---light be the crust upon 
your stomach! 

Well, never mind! accept! You lose nothing 
by it. Dine there; and if you are pinched, there 
is nothing to hinder you, when that dinner is 
finished, from going elsewhere and dining over 
again. 

And then the eating party, there, is a very 
curious subject of observation. It is composed 
of under clerks, young shopmen, scions of the 
desk, and many others, including soi-distant ar- 
tists, and that class of unlettered literary per- 
sons who sign themselves--“‘homme de lettres,” 
and are contented, provisionally, with the ap- 
proving smile of the hostess, in expectation of 
that of glory. In a word, the Beotians abound: 
and this produces a conversation, or rather a 
chattering, sufficiently amusing to hear for once 
in one’s lifetime. 

Nay, you may even meet, there, with a jest- 
er—who, if you are a new comer, will endeavor 
for the common advantage, to lead you into 
some droll wager, which results in coffee at 
your expense; and afterwards into a second, 
with a view of adding thereto the petzt verre. 

The most ordinary object of wager is the fol- 
lowing: “Sir, I will bet you coffee for the com- 
pany, that I will have drunk this bottle of beer, 
before you shall have swallowed a biscuit.”— 
And, thereupon. ifthe challenge be accepted, 
‘*Agatha, go and find a biscuit for these gentle- 
men.”--**Dear me, Madame, there are some, I 

snppose, at the pastry cook’s. Go to the pastry 
cook’s. A large biscuit--you understand.” 

Now, in fact, your adversary has already 
gulped down the whole contents of the bottle, 
and looks as if he were on thepoint of gulping 
down the bottle itself,---while you are yet 
stretching your neck, straining your eyes, cho- 
king yourself, and making incredible efforts to 
swallow the rear of the cursed biscuit. You lose, 
of course,--but are reconciled, by finding that 

you are, still, alive! 

But the advanrages of the pension bourgeoise 
are not confined to those which we have enu- 
merated. You are there furnished, in addition, 
with the dramatic emotion of gaming at a long 
date. It is seldom that the hostess has not to 
propose “to you, at the time of the dessert, 
(with an Apropos, gentlemen,” and at the pricc 
of tensous, or fifteen sous, or a franc or two 
francs) some ticket for a private lottery: afford- 
ing you the chance, on the first number of the 
first series of the first drawing of the first fol- 
lowing month,—-of a box of gilt pasteboard, a 

-re-washed hoop, a silver watch, an English hat, 
and edition of Voltaire,—or even, if you are a 
bachelor, a piece of printed calico, for a gown, 
which same calico is so very fine—ah! just feel 
it!—and of a tint—oh! whata beautiful tint! It 
is asplendid opportunity! And then, the host- 
ess assures you, with a melancholy tone, that 
it is for the benefit of a poor workman out of 
employment,—of a poor father of a family, who 
has broken his arm, or of a poor woman lying in 
ofher ninth child. I advise you, therefore, not 
to decline the charitable proposition of the hos- 
tess,—-that is, if you have no inclination to pass 
for a cannibal;--particularly as there are only 
three tickets left. A general rule this;—-there 
are always three tickets left. Take one by all 
means; they must be the lucky ones, since there 
are only three left. 

If, however, you do refuse, your back will 
scarcely be turned, before she will speak of you 
to the most intimate of her guests. “I really 
cannot conceive where Monsieur Charles, who 
is a charming man himself, contrives to pick up 
all the acquaintances whom he brings here.-- 
Now, there’s a mossieur, who takes me as having 
avery mean look,—don’t you think so? I may 
be mistaken; but really there are people who 
have no sensibility; provided they get enough 
to eat and drink, they care very little about any 
thing else. You might talk your tongue up by 
the roots, without getting any thing out of 
them.” 

And then, you may rest assured that you will 
never be admitted, on Sundays and feast-days, 
to the little choice parties of the house. For, in 
many pensions bourgeoises, the Sunday dinner 
is succeeded, in winter,—for the benefit of the 

favorite subscribers, who at the same time, are 


bachelors, by a little reunion sans consequence, 
and as the hostess adds, “a la bonne flanquette;” 
—which reunion is held in theroom adjoining 
the dining room, besides the stove of Dutch 
ware which warms the two,in equal proportions. 

There they play at Loto, at first for chesnuts, 
cider, and puff cakes. After which they pro- 
ceed to little innocent games, such as ‘blind 
man’s buff,’ thot cockles,’ or ‘petit bonhomme,’ 
or else to acted charades; and then, they con- 
clude by drawing forfeits, and setting penances, 
such as ‘le Chevalier de triste figure’ ‘le portier 
du Couvent,’ or ‘le Pont de Cythere,’ which 
last is executed, at your option, with the host- 
ess, with her young lady of twenty-seven, a 
female neighbor, her little four year-old girl, or 
lastly, if the male society, on that day, is very 
numerous, with the fat Agatha, who is sum- 
moned expressly for that purpose from the heat 
of her kitchen, where she had fallen asleep over 
her knitting; and who is admitted to the bene- 
fit of the cider, the chesnuts, and the embraces, 
to the end that there may be, conscientiously, 
a sufficient number of cheeks for all the lips. 

Sometimes, indeed too often, the hostess’s 
young lady is sentenced to sing a romance; and 
then she sings six which make your hair stand 
onend. On which account I should prefer fat 
Agatha, notwithstanding that the latter exhailes 
a perfume of saucepans, as the Venus of Virgil 
sheds a perfume of the Empyrean. But Aga- 
tha, at any rate, possesses the most agreeable of 
allsocial talents, the talent of not singing ‘ro- 
mances,’ and better still, of mot meddling with 
the guitar! 


* A kind of strong cheese. 


From Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 
SHANE FADH’S WEDDING. 

Our readers may suppose a party assembled 
round a cheerful fire in a winter’s evening, and 
enjoying all the comforts of a social chat.— 
Shane Fadh tells his own story, which commen- 
ces in the following manner: 

“Well, Shane,” said Andy Morrow, “will you 
give us an account of your wedding? I’m tould. 
it was the greatest /et-oué that was ever in the 
country, before or since.” 

“And you may say that, Mr. Morrow,” said 
Shane, “{ was at many a wedding myself, but 
never at the likes of my own, barring Tim Lanni- 
gan’s that married Father Corrigan’s niece.” 

‘When I was a brine-oge,” [a young man full 
of fun and frolic} said Shane, ‘I was as wild as 
an unbroken cowlt,—no divilment was too hard 
for me; and sign’s on it, for their was’nt a piece 
of mischief done in the parish but was laid at my 
door—and the dear knows I had my own to an- 
swer for, let alone to be set down for that of oth- 
er people; but any way, there was many a thing 
done in my name, when I knew neither act nor 
part about it. Mary was then as purty a girl as 
you’d meet ina fair—indeed I think I’m looking 
at her, with her fair flaxen ringlets hanging over 
her shoulders, as she used to pass our house, go- 
ing to mass of a Sunday. God rest her sow], 
she’s now in glory. Many a happy day we pas- 
sed together; and I could take it to my death, 
that an ill word, let alone to raise our hands to 
one another, never passed between us. 

‘The world is a strange thing—myself hard 
ly knows what to make of it! It’s I that did 
doat night and day upon that girl; and indeed 
there was them that could have seen me in 
Jimmaiky for her sake, for she was the beauty 
of the country, not to say of the parish, for a 
girl of her station. For my part, f could neither 
ate nor sleep, after it was settled that she was 
to be my own married wife, and to sleep under 
my own roof. When I’d think of it, my very 
heart would bounce to my throat, with down- 
right joy and delight. The Sunday before we 
were married, | met her at Althadhawan wood, 
and V’ll never forget what I felt when | was go- 
ing to the green at St. Patrick’s Chair, where 
the boys and girls meet on Sunday; but there 
she was—the bright eyes dancing with joy in 
her head to see me. We spent the evening in 
the wood till it was dusk, I bating them all leap- 
ing, dancing, and throwing the stone; for, by 
my song, I thought I had the action of ten men 
in me; she looking on, and smiling like an an- 
gel, when I’d lave them miles behind me. As it 
grew dusk, they all went home, except herself 
and me, anda few more, who, maybe, had some- 
thing of the same kind on hands. 

‘Well, Mary,” says I, “a-cushla-machree, it’s 
dark enough for us to go; and, in the name of 
God, let us be off.” The crathur looked in my 
fece, and got pale, for she was very young then: 
—‘‘Shane,” says she, and she thrimbled like an 


aspen lafe, ‘‘l’m going to trust myself with you 


for ever—for ever, Shane, a vourneen,” and her 
sweet voice voice broke into purty murmurs as 
she spoke; ‘“‘whether for happiness or sorrow, 
God he only knows. I can bear poverty and 
distress, sickness and want with you, but I can’t 
bear to think that you should ever forget to love 
me as you do now; or that your heart should 
ever cool to me, but I’m sure,” says she, “you'll 
never forget this night, and the solemn promis- 
es you made me, before God and the blessed 
skies above us.” 

“We were sitting at the time under the shade 
of a rowan-tree, and I had only one answer to 
make; I pulled her to my breast, where she 
aid her head and cried like achild, with her 
cheek against mine. My own eyes wer’nt dry, 
although I felt no sorrow, but—but—I never 
forgot that night—and I never will.” 

lie now paused a few minutes, being too 
much affected to proceed. 

“Well, at last the day came. 
morning, or the bride’s part of it, as they say, 
was beautiful. It was then the month of July. 
The evening before, my father and my brother 
went over to Jemmy Flanigan’s, to make the re- 
gulations for the wedding. We, that is my 
party, were to be at the bride’s house about ten 
o’clock, and were then to proceed, all on horse- 
back, to the priest’s to be married. We were 
then, after drinking something at Tom Hance’s 
public house, to come back as far as as Dumb- 
hill, where we were to start and run for the 
bottle. ‘That morning we were all up at the 
shriek of day. From six o’clock, my own fac- 
tion, friends and neighbours, began to come, all 
mounted; and about eight o’clock there was a 
whole regiment of them, some on mules, others 
on raheries and asses; and, by my word, I be- 
ieve little Dick Snudaghan, the tailor’s appren- 
tice, that had a hand in making my wedding 
clothes, was mounted on a buck goat, with a 
bridle of selvages tied to hishorns. Any thing 
at all to keep their feet from the ground; for 
nobody would be allowed to go with the wed- 
ding that had’nt some animal between them and 
the earth. 

‘**Yo make a long story short, so large a bride- 
groom’s party was never seen in that country 
before, save and except Tim Lannigan’s, that I 
mentioned just now, It would make you split 
your face laughing to see the figure they cut; 
some of them had saddles and bridles—others 
had saddles and halthers; some had back-sug- 
gawus of straw with hay stirrups to them, but 
good bridles; others had sacks filled up as like 


saddles as they could make them, girthed with. 


hay ropes, five or six times tied round the horse’s 
body. When one or two of the horses wouldn’t 
carry double, except the hind rider sat stride- 
ways, the women had to be put foremost, and 
the men behind them. Some had dacent pil- 
lows enough, but the most of them had none at 
all, andthe women were obligated to sit where 
the crupper ought to be—and a hard card they 
had to play to keep their seats, even when the 
horses walked asy, so what must it be when they 
came to a gallop, but that same was nothing at 
all to a trot, 

“From the time they began to come that 
morning, you may be sartin that the glass was 
no cripple, any how; although, for fear of acci- 
dents, we took care notto go too deep. At 
eight o’clock we sat down to a rousing break- 
fast, for we thought it best to eat a trifle at 
home, lest they might think that what we were 
to get at the bride’bs reakfast, might be thought 
any noveliy. As for my part, Ll was in such a 
state, that I could’nt let a morsel cross my 
throat, nor did 1 know what end of me was up- 
permost. After breakfast they all got their cat- 
tle, and I my hat and whip, and was ready to 
mount, when my uncle whispered to me that I 
must kneel down and ax my father and mother’s 
blessing, and forgiveness for all my disobedience 
and offences towards them; and also to requist 
the blessing cf my brothers and sisters. Well, 
in ashort time I was down; and, my goodness! 
such a hullabaloo of crying as was there in a 
minute’s time! ‘Oh, Shane Fadh, a cushla ma- 
cree!’ says my poor mother in Irish, ‘you’re 
going to break up the ring about your poor fa- 
ther’s hearth and mine—goin to lave us, avour- 
neen, for ever, and we to hear your light foot 
and sweet voice, Morning, noon, and night, no 
more! Oh! says she, ’tis you that was the good 
son all out—and the good brother, too; kind 
and cheerful was your beautiful voice, and full 
of love and affection was your heart! Shane, 
avourneen deelish, if ever I was harsh to you, 
forgive your poor mother, that will never see 
you more on her flure as one of her own family;’ 


The wedding | 


even my father, that was’nt much given to cry- 
ing, could’nt speak, but went over toa corner 
and cried till the neighbours stopped him. As 
for my brothers and sisters, they were all in an 
uproar; and I myself cried like a Trojan, mere- 
ly bekase [ see themat it. My father and mo. 
ther both kissed me, and gave me their blessing; 
and my brothers and sisters did the same, while 
you’d think all their hearts would break.— 
‘Come, come, says my uncle, ‘I’ll have none of 
this; what ahubbub you make, and your son 
going to be well married—going to be joined to 
a girl that your betters would be proud to get 
into connection with. You should have more 
sense, Rose Campbell—you ought to thank God 
| that he had the luck to come across such a cal- 

leen for a wife: that it’s going to his grave, in- 
stead of into the arms of a purty girl—and what’s 
better, a good girl. So quit your blubbering 

Rose; and you, Jack,” says he to my father, 
that ought to have more sense, stop this in- 
stant. Clear off, every one of you out of this, 
and let the young boy go tohis horse: Clear 
out, I say, or by the powers I’ll look at them 
three stags of huzzies; by the hand of my body 
they’re blubbering bekase it’s not their own 
story this blessed day. Move—bounce!—and 
you, Rose Oge, if you’re not behind Dudley 
Fulton in less than no time, by the hole of my 
coat, ’ll marry a wife myself, and then where 
| will the twenty guineas be that I am to lave 
you?” God rest his soul, and yet there was a 
tear in his eye all the while--even in spite of his 
joging! 

‘*Any how, it’s easy knowing that there was’nt 
sorrow at the bottom of their grief; for they 
were all now laughing at my uncle’s jokes, even 
while their eyes were red with the tears; my 
mother herself could’nt but be in good humour 
and join her smile with the rest. 

“When we got to the Priest’s house, there 
was a hearty welcome for us all. The bride 
and J, with our next kindred and friends, went 
into the parlour; along with these, there was a 
set of young fellows, who had been bachelors 
of the bride’s, that got in, with an intention of 
getting the first kiss, and, in course, of bateing 
myself cut of it. I got a whisper of this; so, by 
my song, I was determined to cut them out in 
that, as well as I did in getting herself; but you 
know, I could’nt be angry, even if they had got 
the foreway of me in it, bekase its an ould cus. 
tom. While the priest was going over the busi- 
ness, [ kept my eye about me, and, sure enough 
there was seven or eight fellows all waiting to 
snap ather. When the ceremony drew near a 
close, I got up one leg, so that I could bounce 
fo my feet alike lighting, and when it was fin- 
ished, 1 got her in my arm, before you could 
say Jack Robinson, and swinging her behind 
the priest, gave her the husband’s first kiss. 

_ “You know itis usual, after getting the knot 
tied, to go to a public house or surneen, to get 
some refreshment after the journey; so, accord- 
ingly, we went to little lame Larry Spooney’s; 
grandfathe to him that was transported the oth- 
er day for staling Bob Beaty’s sheep; he was 
called Spooney himself, for his sheep-stealing, 
ever since Paddy Keenan made the song upon 
him, ending with ‘his house never wants a ram- 
horn spoon;’ so that, let people say what they 
will, these things run in the blood. Well, we 
went to this shebeen house, but the tithe of us 
could’nt get into it; so, we sot on the green be- 
fore the door, andby my song, we Took dacent: 
ly with him, any how; and only for my uncle, 
we would all have been fuddled. 

‘But at last the reckoning was pen, and as 
this was the thrate of the weddiners to the bride 
and bridegroom, every one of the men clubbed 
his share, but neither I nor the girls any thing. 
Ha—ha—ha!—Am alive at all? I never—ha- 
ha--ha—! I never laughed so much in one day, 
as I did in that, and I can’t help laughing at it 
yet. Well, well! when we all got on the top 
of our horses, and sich other illigent cattle as 
we had—-the crowning of a king was nothing to 
it. We were now purty well [thank you, % 
to liquor; and, as the knot was tied, and all 
safe, there was no end to our good spirits; 5° 
when we took the road, the men were in hig! 
blood, particularly Billy Cormick, the tailor, 
who had a long pair of cavaldry spurs upon hin, 
that he was scarcely able to walk in-—and be 
not more than four feet high. The women, too, 
were in blood, having face upon them, with thé 
late of the day and the liquor, as full as trum 
peters. 

‘‘There was now a great jealousy among 
them that were bint for winning the bottle; au 
when one horseman would cross another, stt 
ving to have the whip hand of him when they4 
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set off, why, you see, his horse would get a cut 
of the whip itself for his pains. |My uncle and 
I, however, did all we could to pacify them; 
and their own bad horsemanship, and the 
screeching of the women, prevented any strokes 
at that time. Some of them were ripping up 
ould sores against one another as they went 
along; others, particularly the youngsters, with 
their sweethearts behind them, coorting away 
for the life of them; and some might be heard 
miles off, singing and laughing: and you may 
be sure the fiddler behind my uncle was’nt idle, 
no more nor another. In this way we dashed 
on gloriously, till we came in sight of the Dumb 
hill, where we were to start for the bottle.— 
And now you might see the men fixing them- 
seives on their saddles, sacks and suggawns; 
and the women tying kerchiefs and shawls about 
their caps and bonnets, to keep them from fly- 
ing off, and then griping their foreriders hard 
by the bosoms. When we got to the Dumb 
hill, there were five or six fellows that didn’t 
come with us to the priest’s, but met us with 
cudgels in their hands, to prevent any of them 
from starting before the others, and to show fair 

lay. 
“well, when they were all in a lump,--hors- 
es, mules, ragherys, and asses—some, as I said, 
with none; and all just as I tould you before;— 
the word was given, and off they scoured, my- 
selfalong with the rest; and divil be off me, if 
ever I saw such anuther sight but itself before 
or since. So off they skelped through thick 
and thin, in a cloud of dust like a mist about us: 
for before we had gone fifty perches, the one 
third of them were sprawling a-top of one ano- 
ther on the road. As for the women, they went 
down right and left--sometimes bringing the 
horsemen with them: and many of the boys get- 
ting black eyes and bloody noses on the stones. 
Some of them being half blind with the motion 
and the whiskey, turned off the wrong way, and 
gallopped on, thinking they had completely 
distanced the crowd; and it wasnt until they had 
cooled a bit that they found out their mistake.” 

“J suppose,” said Andy Morrow, ‘‘you had a 

famous dinner, Shane.” 

<¢*Tis you that may say that, Mr. Morrow,” 
replied Shane: *‘but the house, you see, wasn’t 
able to hould one half of us; so there was a 
dozen or two tables borrowed from the neigh- 
bors, and laid one after another in two rows, on 
the green beside the river that ran along the 
garden hedge, sidy by sidy. At one end Fa- 
ther Corrigan sat, with Mary and myself, and 
Father James at the other- 
five gallon kegs of Whiskey, and I ordered my 
brother to take charge of them, and there he 
sat beside them, and filled the bottles as they 
were wanted, bekase if he had left that job to 
strangers, many a spalpeen there would make 
away with lots of it. Mayrone, such a sight as 
the dinner was! I didn’t lay my eye on the fel- 
low of it since, sure enough, and I’m now an 
ould man, though I was then a young one. 
Why there was a pudding boiled in the end of a 
sack; and throth it was a thumper, only for the 
straws—for you see, when they were making 
it, they had to draw long straws across in order 
to keep it from falling asunder: a fine plan it 
is too. Jack M‘Kenna, the carpenther, carved 
it with a hand saw, and if he didn’t curse the 
same straws, I’m not here. ‘Draw them out, 
Jack,” said Father Corrigan, ‘*Draw them out. 
It’s asy known, Jack, you never ate a polite 
dinner, you poor awkward spalpeen, or you’d 
have pull’d out the straws the first thing you 
did, man alive.”” Such lashins of corned beef, 
and rounds of beef, and legs of mutton, and ba- 
con—turkeys and geese and barn-door fowls, 
young and fat. They may talk as they will, but 
commend me to a piece of good ould bacon, 
ate with strong crock butther, and phaties, and 
cabbage. Sure enough, they lathered away at 
every thing, but this and the pudding were the 
favorites. Father Corrigan gave up the carving 
in less than no time, for it would take half the 
day to sarve them all. After helping himself, 
he set my uncle to it, andmay be he did’nt slash 
away right and left. There was half-a-dozen 
gorsoons carrying about the beer in cans, with 
froth upon it like barm—but that was beer in 
arnest. 

‘‘When the dinner was over, you would 
think there was as much left as would sarve a 
regiment; and sure enough a right hungryragged 
regiment was there to take eare of it, though, 
to tell the truth, there was as much taken into 
Finigan’s, as would be sure to give us all a 
rousing supper. Why, there was such a troop 
of beggars, men, women and childher, sitting 
over onthe sunny side of the ditch, as would 


There were three | 


have made short work of the dinner, had they 
got it. Along with Father Corrigan and me, 
was my father and mother, and Mary’s parents; 
my uncle, cousins, and nearest relations on 
both sides. Oh, it’s Father Corrigan, God rest 
his sowl, he’s now in glory, and sohe was THEN, 
also—how he did crow and laugh! “ Well, 
Matthew Finigan,”’ says he, ‘I can’t say but I’m 
happy that your Coleen sawn here has lit upon 
a husband that’s no discredit to the family——and 
it is herself didn’t drive her pigs to a bad mar- 
ket.” ‘* Why, in truth, Father, avourneen,” 
says my mother-in-law, “they’d be hard to plase 
that could’nt be satisfied with them she got; not 
saying but she had her pick and choice of ma- 
ny a good offer, and might have got richer 
matches; but Shane Fadh M’Cawell, I’m proud- 
er to see you on my own flure, the husband of 
my child, nor if she’d got aman with four times 
your substance. 

‘*3y this time the company was hard and fast 
at the punch, the songs and the dancing. The 
dinner had been cleared off, and the beg- 
gars and shulers were clawing and scoulding 
one another about the divide. The dacentest 
of us went into the house for a while, taking 
the fiddler with us, and the rest staid on the 
green to dance, where they were soon joined 
by lots of the country people, sothat in a short 
time there wasa large number entirely. After 
sitting some time within, Mary and I began, 
you may be sure, to get uneasy, sitting palaver- 
ing among a parcel of ould folk; so, at last, out 
we slipped, and the few other dacent young 
people that were with us, to join the dance, 
and shake our toe along with the rest of them. 
When we made our appearance the flure was 
instantly cleared for us, and then sheand I 
danced the ‘Humors of Glin.’ 

“Well, it’s no matter—it’sall past now, and 
she lies low; but I may say it wasn’t very often 
danced in a better style since, I’ll wager. Lord 
bless us—what a drame the world is! Ths dar- 
ling of my heart you war, avourneen machree: 
I think I see her with the modest smile 
upon her face, straight and fair and beauti- 
ful, and—hem; and when the dance was over, 
how she stood leaning upon me, and my heart 
within melting to her, and the look she’d give 
into my eyes and my heart, too, as much as to 
say, this isthe happy day with me; and the 
blush still would fly acrass her face, when I’d 
press her, unknownst to the bystauders, against 
my beating heart. A suilish machree, she is now 
gone from me; lies low, and it all appears like a 
drame tome; but hem, God’s will be done; 
sure she’s happy!; och, och! 

‘Many a shake hands did I get from the 
neighbors’ sons, wishing me joy; and I am sure 
I could not do less than thrate them to a glass, 
you know; and ’twas the same way with Mary: 


many a neighbor’s daughter, that she didn’t do | P 


more than know by eye-sight, may be, would 
come up and wish her happiness in the same 
manner; and she wouldsay to me, ‘Shane, 
avourneen, that’s such a man’s daughter; their 
dacent friendly people, and we cant do less than 
give her a glass.” I, of course, would go down 
and bring them over, after a little pulling---ma- 
king, you see, asif they wouldn’t come---to 
where my brother was handing out the native. 

‘After the clergy went, Mary threw the 
stocking;all the unmarried folks coming into the 
dark tosee who it would hit. Bless my soul 
but she-was the droll Mary; for what did she 
do but put a brogue of her father’s into it; and 
who should it hit on the bare sconce, but Billy 
Cormick, the tailor; who thoughthe was fairly 
shot, for it levelled the crathur at once; 
though that wasn’t hard to do. 

**This was the last ceremony; and Billy was 
well continted to get the knock, for you know 
whoever the stocking strikes upon, is to be 
married first. After this, my mother and mo- 
ther-in-law set them to dancing; and ’twas them- 
selves that kept it up till long after day-light 
the next morning; but first they called me into 
the next room where Mary was: and, and, so 
ends my wedding: by the same token that I’m 
as dry as a stick.” 


THE REJECTED ONE! 
A TALE OF THE PIG AND WATCH-BOX. 


‘Cruel, cruel fate!’ said the young Augustus 
Blenkinsop, dropping a tear into the empty 
porter mug, ‘wherefore dost thou torment me 
thus? Ihave a prepossessing leg,inimitable tie, 
and a mind far above buttons—yet I was born 
to disappointment! Evil, thrice evil, is the fate 
that dogs the representative of the Blenkinsops; 
thou art rejected of men.’ 


The eyes of Stoker gleamed with the intelli- 
gence of those of a deceased mackerel. 

‘Help yourself,’ said Stoker, with emphasis, 
replenishing the pot with Henry Meux’s best 
XX. 

‘Kindest of men,’ cried Blenkinsop, ‘love 
may perish, but friendship never dies!’ The 
pot not being born beneath the same horoscope 
with the speaker, was not rejected. 

‘Come, Blenkinsop, my boy,’ said Faucitt, 
filling his pipe, ‘no long faces here. Let’s have 
a song, or ’spose you tip us a bit of autobio- 
graphy. Waiter,—another quart of stout;— 
remember what the great Dr. Watts says— 

“Wo is the child of thought, and kin to fear, 

One yields to pipes, but both must yield to beer!” 

‘My sorrows,’ answered Blenkinsop, ‘can 
yield toneither. O,Leged, emperor of Ethio- 
pia! well hast thou said— 

*O, curse Leged,’ said Faucitt, * let’s have 
none of him.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said Stoker. 

‘ Well then, friends, listen and be dumb; but 
first, V’ll trouble you, Stoker, for the other mug!’ 
A deep silence followed, broken only by the 
protracted breathing of Augustus at his draught, 
until, having rivetted his eyes for a moment on 
he bottom of the pewter, he sat it down with 
asigh, and proceeded. 

‘Need L tell you that I am the only son and 
heir of Reginald Nicodemus Blenkinsop, of Dot- 
and-go_one Hall, county Somerset,—that his fa- 
ther was— 

‘We know all that already,’ interrupted 
Stoker. 

‘Rash young man!’ said Blenkinsop, with 
solemnity; ‘the blood of a hundred sires burns 
within me; but I forgive you. You know I was 
born with considerable expectations—that god- 
like fortune seemed to welcome me from the 
hour of my birth, and that the heavens, for a 
time, appeared to smile benignantly on the 
scion of an ancient stem. In the words of the 

oet— 

‘O d—n the poet!’ shouted Faucitt. 

‘Certainly,’ said Stoker. 

Blenkinsop looked sternly. 

‘Alas!’ said he, ‘those were the last hours of 
unadulterated happiness that I ever enjoyed. 1 
went to the university—I studied hard—I bought 
an alarm clock—eschewed wine parues—proc- 
tors reverenced me—my acquaintance cut me 
—I read for my degree—I stood the examina- 
tions—heavens and earth, was rejected.’ 

The two friends exchanged looks of astonish- 
ment, though in a peculiar fashion. 

‘Next morning L was far from Oxford. Rouse 
thee, O Augustus!’ exclaimed I to myself, ‘and 
let not this misfortune overwhelm thee. The 
Spartan mother sheds no tears over her depart- 
ed son, and why should’st thou mourn for a 
altry degree! No! rather, like my sires of 
old, will I take.my father’s sword from the wall, 
and go forth against the enemies of my country 
to conquer or to die! So saying I lighted a 
cigar. The Blenkinsops have always voted 
with ministers—I had interest at head-quarters 
—lI was promised a commission, and [at once 
purchased my regimentals, and let my mustachios 
increase. ‘Never,’ cried the enraptured, though, 
alas, suffering tailor, as he gazed upon the mar- 
tial figure that issued from his hand all scarlet 
and gold, ‘never seed I a gemman yot looked 
better!’ And he spake aright. I felt then 
within my bosom the ardour which lighted up 
as witha spell the soul of Anthony, and drove 
Themistocles to the combat; and I called to mind 
the glorious saying of Miltiades, ‘Cowards die 
many times, but a brave man never dies!’ 


A prolonged whistle issued from the lips of 
the petrified Faucitt. 

Stoker squinted with a horrible obliquity of 
vision. 

Blenkinsop sighed. 

My evil destiny again interposed. That very 
evening | received a letter from the War Office. 
Fire and steel! what did I behold! Cruel Hob- 
house! Relentless Hill! implacable Wellington! 
My application was rejected!” 

I fixed my useless sabre in the wall, and re- 
tiring to the other end of my apartment, pre- 
pared to die like Cato; but the carpet caught 
my spurs, and | fell prostrate on the ground. 
I rose an altered man, and sitting calmly down, 
Idrank deeply of thought, and brandy, and 
water cold without. After all, said I, war is a 
savage pastime; the soldier is but a hireling. 
So saying, I drew another cork. Life, I resum- 
ed, is but short; thou knowest this well, O im- 
mortal Flaccus! 

‘Oh, confound Flaccus!’ said Faucitt. 

‘Certainly,’ said Stoker. 


jected! 


‘Yet despair not, Blenkinsop! Thou wert 
formed to shine in the court, and not in the 
camp; surely there is many a beautiful maiden, 
saturate with silver, who would be proud to 
be called Mrs. Augustus Blenkinsop!’ 

‘Miss Emily Pelican was both rich and beau- 
tiful; she had the figure of a Cleopatra, and 
the mind of aSappho! She had published a 
volume of poetry called ‘The Undispairing One 
of Kamtskatka.’ and she had two thousand a- 
year! Her hair was of the hue of sunset, a rich 
and glorious crimson, and her eyes were of a pale 
ethereal green. The first moment I saw her, I 
loved her: and hope whispered me that she was 
my affianced bride. I gave a post obit toa 
wealthy Shylock, Mannasseh Ben Melchisedek; 
who at cent percent, furnished the supplies.— 
Stulty again suffered, and I sportedacab. The 
sweet Emily received me favorably, and I won 
the good will of her maiden aunt, by escorting 
her twice to church. 

Faucitt thrust his tongue into his cheek; and 
Stoker significantly elongated his outstretched 
hands, resting his left thumb upon his nose. The 
very bars of the gate grinned. 

‘I sat with my beloved in the same box at the 
Opera. 1 washer partner at balls, her attend. 
ant every where, and I thought at last I could 
discover the symptoms of a reciprocal attach- 
ment, The crisis was approaching—bills came 
“y pouring in, therefore love must be confess- 
ed. 
One day she was reclining on an ottoman, 
carressing a corpulent poodle, while I lay 
stretched before her on the carpet, in the atti- 
tude of the Dying Gladiator. Tenderly, yet 
impressively I seized her hand, and modulating 
my voice to its lowest and most musical tone, I 
—- to say, ‘ Emily, sweet Emily! do you 
ove!’ 

A roseate blush overspread her countenance. 
‘Spare me, Augustus!’ she murmured. ‘Ah! 
dost thou confess the soft enslaver,’ said I, start- 
ing to my feet. ‘O thou terrestrial seraph! speak 
—tell me—will you wed” A blush still deeper 
than before dyed her burning cheek. Gates of 
paradise!—and when? In half audible accents 
she 

I seized her hand again--O Cupid! fairest 
denizen of Olympus! What dol owe thee for 
this—Wednesday! Sweet, sweet Emily! adored 
Miss Pelican! On that propitious day shall I 
lead you to the altar! On that day shall I place 
the sacred ring upon 

She started witha look of astonishment— 
‘You, lead me to the altar—on Wednesday I am 
to be married to Captain Ferdinand Fitzspurs!? 

My brain spun round—a red gleam of fire 
flashed before my eyes—a bolt of ice quivered 
in my heart--I staggered and reached the street, 
I know not how. Oh the agony of that mo- 
ment! I feelit even now; my heart, my brain; 
my soul! O Stoker, 0 Faucitt, how hard it was 
again to be rejected! 

‘Werry,’ said Faucitt. 

‘Werry,’ reverberated Stoker. 
ned like a bag of nails. 

‘T rushed home like a demon. Fury was in 
my heart, and I kicked over a stall of oranges; I 
reached my lodgings and entered my room. 
amongst an infinity of bills lay a packet careful- 
ly sealed; was it aremittance from my relenting 
father—I seized---I opened it---madness! 
two last articles for the Monthly Magazine, re- 
O friends, do you not pity me? 

‘1 do, pon my credit,’ said Faucitt. The in- 
teresting youth had just emerged from the In- 
solvent Court. 

‘Ido, pon my honor,’ said Stoker. He had 
been horsewhipped at Empsom, for cheating at 
himblerig. 


And he grin- 


STORY OF THE COUMTESS OF STAIR. 


In republishing the following story from Mr. 
Chambers’ “ Reekiana,” which has already 
furnished some singular specimens of the Tra- 
ditions of Edinburgh, for the consideration of 
the readers of the Atlas, we do not intend to 
bias their minds as to the truth of the tale, or 
its explanation if true. The testimony is be- 
fore them; they must dispose of it as they see 
fit.—Allas. 

This house was occupied by the Dowager of 
the celebrated general and statesman, John, se 
cond Earl of Stair, who died in 1747. Her 
Ladyship, after long exercising sway over the 
haut ton of the Scottish capital, died here, No- 
vember 21, 1769, at a very advancedage. The 
late Mr. Mackenzie, author of the “ Man of 
Feeling,”’ informed the author that he recol- 


lected her Ladyship living in this house. The: 
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close takes its name from her Ladyship. Some 
temarkable circumstances in the early life of 
rhis lady formed the ground-work of a tale by 
the author of Waverly, under the title of “Aunt 
Margaret’s Mirror.” are now related 
rm. She was the 
youngest daughter of James, second Earl of 
Loudoun, and consequently was grand daughter 
to that stern old Earl who acted so important a 
part in the affairs of the Covenant, and who 
was lord Chancellor of Scotland during the 
roublesome times of the civil war. While very 
young (about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century), she was married to James, first Vis- 
count Primrose, a nobleman of extremely bad 
temper, and, what was worse, of very dissolute 
character. Her Ladyship, who had a great 
deal of her grand-father in her, could have 
managed most men with great ease, by dint of 
superior intellect and force of character; but 
the cruelty of Lord Primrose was too much for 
her. He treated her so barbarously, that she 
had even to apprehend that he would some day 
put anend to her life. One morning, during 
the time she was labouring under this dreadful 
anticipation, she was dressing herself in her 
chamber, near an open window, when his Lord- 
ship entered the room behind her with a sword 
in his hand. He had opened the door softly, 
and, although his face indicated a resolution of 
the most horrible nature, he still had the pre- 
sence of mind to approach her with the utmost 
caution. Had she not caught a glimpse of his 
face and figure in her glass, he would, in all 
probability, have approached her near enough 
to execute his bloody purpose, before she was 
aware, or could have taken any measure to save 
‘herself. Fortunately, she perceived him in time 
to leap out of the open window into the street. 
Half-dressed as she was, she immediately, by a 
very laudable exertion of her natural good sense, 
went to the house of Lord Primrose’s mother, 
where she told her story, and demanded pro- 
tection. That protection was at once extend- 
ed; and it being now thought vain to attempt a 
reconciliation, they never afterwards lived toge- 
ther. Lord Primrose soon went abroad. Dur- 
ing his absence, a foreign conjuror or fortune- 
teller came to Edinburgh, professing, amon 
other wonderful accomplishments, to be able to 
inform any person of the present condition of 
other persons at whatever distance, in whom the 
applicant might be interested. Lady Primrose, 
who had lost all trace of her husband, was incit- 
ed by curiosity to go with a female friend, to 
the lodgings of this person in the Canongate, 
for the purpose of enquiring regarding his mo- 
tions. It was at night; and the two ladies went, 
with the Tartan screens or plaids of their ser 
vants, drawn over their faces by way of disguise 
Lady Primrose having described the individual 
in whose fate she was interested, and having ex- 
pressed a desire to know what he was at present 
doing, the conjuror led her toa large mirror, 
in which she distinctly perceived the appear- 
ance of the inside of a church, with a marriage 
party arranged near the altar. To her infinite 
astonishment, she recognized in the shadowy 
bridegroom no other than her husband, Lord 
Primrose. The magical scene, thus so strik- 
ingly displayed, was not exactly like a picture; 
or if so; it was rather like the live pictures of 
the stage than the dead and immoveable deli- 
neations of the pencil. It admitted of addi- 
tions to the persons represented, and of a pro- 
gress of action. As the lady gazed on it, the 
ceremonial of the marriage seemed to proceed. 
The necessary arrangements had, at last, been 
il made; the priest seemed to have pronounced. 
the preliminary service; he was just on the point 
of bidding the bride and bridegroom join hands; 
when suddenly a gentleman, for whom the rest 
seemed to have waited a considerable time, 
and in whom Lady Primrose thought she recog- 
nised a brother of her own then abroad, entered 
the church, and made hurriedly towards the 
party. The aspect of this person was at first 
only that ofa friend, who had been invited to 
attend the ceremony, and who had came too 
late; but as he advanced to the party, the ex- 
pression of his countenance and figure was al- 
tered very considerably. He stopped short; 
his face assumed a wrathful expression; he drew 
‘his sword, and rushed up to the bridgroom, 
who also drew his weapon.—The whole scene 
then became quite tumultuous and indistinct, 
and almost immediately after vanished entirely 
away. When Lady Primrose got home, she 
wrote a minute narrative of the whole, trans- 
action, to which she appended the day of the 
month on which she had seen the myste- 


rious vision. This narrative she sealed up in 
the presence of a witness, and then deposit- 
ed it in one of her drawers. Soon afterwards 
her brother returned from his travels, and came 
to visit her. She asked if,in the course of his 
wanderings, he happened to see or hear any 
thing of Lord Primrose. The young man only 
answered by saying that he wished he might 
never again hear the name of that detested per- 
sonage mentioned. Lady Primrose, however, 
questioned him so closely that he at last confess- 
ed having met his lordship, and that under very 
strange circumstances. Having spent some 
time at one of the principal Dutch cities--it 
was either Amsterdam or Rotterdam—he had 
become acquainted with a rich merchant, who 
hada very beautiful daughter, his only child, 
and the heiress of his enormous fortune. One 
day his friend, the merchant, informed him that 
his daughter was about to be married to a Scot- 
tish gentleman, who had lately come to reside 
there. The nuptials were to take place in the 
course of a few days; and, as he was a country- 
man of the bridegroom he was invited to the 
wedding. He went accordingly, was a little 
too late for the commencement of the ceremo- 
ny, but fortunately, came in time to prevent the 
union of an amiable young lady to the greatest 
monster alive in human shape, his own brother- 
in-law, Lord Primrose! Although Lady Prim- 
rose had proved her willingness to believe in 
the magical delineations of the mirror by writ- 
ing down anaccount of them, yet she was so 
much surprised and confounded by discovering 
them to be consistent with fact, that she almost 
fainted away. Something, however, yet re- 
mained to be ascertained. Did Lord Prim- 
rose’s attempted marriage take place exactly 
at the same time with her visit to the conjurer? 
To certify this, she asked her brother on what 
day the circumstance which he related took 
place. Having been informed, she took out 
her key, and requested him to go to her cham- 
ber, to open a drawer which she described, and 
to bring her a sealed packet which he would 
find inthat drawer. He did us he was desired, 
when, the packet being opened, it was dis- 
covered that Lady Primrose had seen the sha- 
dowy representation of her husband’s abortive 
nuptials on the very evening they were trans- 
ac'cd in reality. The story, with all its strange 
and supernatural! circumstances, may only excite 
a smile in the incredulous reader. All that the 
narrator desires to say in its favour is this—it 
fell out in the hands of honorable men and wo- 
men, who could not be suspected of an inten- 
tion to impose on the credulity of their friends; 
it referred to a circumstance which the persons 
concerned had the least reason in the world for 
raising a story about; and it was almost univer- 
sally believed by the contemporaries of the prin- 
cipal personages, and by the generation which 
succeeded. 


CompaRATIVE Evrorean Monratity—At a late 
meeting of the Academie des Sciences, in Paris, M. 
Moreau de Jonnes read an interesting paper, the ob- 
ject of which was to show the relative number of 
deaths in the different parts of Europe—one of the 
many instanees of the nice statistical calculations 
which our neighbours are in the habit of making.— 
From this it appears, that in the Roman States and 
ancient Venetian provinces 1 in 27 dies annually; ia 
all italy, Greece, and Turkey, L in 30; in the Ne- 
therlands, France, and Prussia, 1 in 59; in Switzer- 
land, Austria, Spain, and Portugal, 1 in 40; in Ras- 
sia(in Europe) and Poland, 1 in 44; in Germany, 
Denmark, and Sweden, 1 in 45; in Norway, 1 in 48; 
in breland, 1 in 53; in England, 1 in 58; and in Scot- 
land and Ireland, 1 in 59. Thus, it appears, that of 
the whole of Europe, in Italy there isthe least chance 
of life, or of its long duration. The average of deaths 
yearly in Europe, out of a population of 210,000,- 
000, is 5,256,000, which is equal to one-foriieth of the 
whole; this, however, varies unequally between the 
North and the South, The former have but 1 death 
in 44, while the latter have Lin 36. Out of 1,000,- 
000 of inhabitants the deaths amount to 22,701 in the 
countries situate north of France, and 27,800 south 
of France, or a difference of 50,000, equal to 1-200th 
of the population. M. Moreau de Jonnes thus shows 
that the northern climates favour the duration of 
human life. The author of the pwper had also made 
calculations tending to prove that the proportion of 
mortality is diminishing, which fact is confirmed by 
the return in several great cities, proving incontesta- 
bly the materia! ameliorations which have taken place 
in the great cities, 


Another Review will soon make its appearance in 
this city. Itisto be published quarterly by Mr. 
Adam Waldie. Professor Vethake is said to be the 
gentleman on whom the editorial duties will devolve. 
The first number of the Review will be issued about 


the beginning of the new year. 


PANU | 


THE DEVIL AND THE PAINTER. 


There once was a Painter, in Catholic days, 

Like Job, who eschewed all evil, 

Still, on his Madonas, the curious may gaze, 

With applause, and with pleasure, but chiefly his 
praise 


And delight was in painting the Devil. 


They were angels, compared to-the Devil he drew 

Who besieged poor St. Anthony’s cell; 

Such burning hot eyes, such a damnable hue! 

You could even smell brimstone, their breath was 
so blue, 


He painted the Devil so well. 

And now had the Artist a picture begun, 

T'was over the Virgin’s church door; 
She stood on a Dragon, embracing her son, 
Many Devils, already, the Artist had done, 
Bat this must out-do all before. 


The old Dragen’s imps, as they fled through the air, 

At seeing it, paused on the wing; 

For he had the likeness so j ust to a hair, 

‘That they came as Apollyon, himself; had been 
there 

To pay their respects to their King. 


Every child at beholding it, shivered with dread, 
And scream’d, as he turned away quick: 
Not an old woman saw it, but raising her head, 
Drop’d a bead, made a cross on her wrinkles, 

and said: 


Oh! save me from ugly old Nick! 


What by day, the Painter so earnestly thought on, 

He, sometimes, would dream of by night; 

But once he was startled as sleeping he lay, 

‘** T'was no fancy, no dream, he could plainly sur- 
vey 

That the Devil, himself, was in sight! 


‘© You rascally dauber!” old Belzebub cries, 

** Take heed how you wrong me again: 

Though your caricature, for myself, I despise,” 
“ Make me handsomer, now, in the multitudes eyes 
** Or, see if L threaten in vain!” 


Now, the Painter was bold, and religious besides, 
And on faith, be had certain reliance; 

So earnestly, he, all his countenance eyed, 

And thank’d him for sitting, with Catholic pride, 
And sturdily bade him defiance. 


Betimes in the morning, the Painter arose, 

He is ready, as soon as ’tis light: 

Every look, every line, every feature he knows, 
*Lis fresh in his eye—to his labour he goes, 
And he has the old wicked one quite. 


Happy man! he is surethe resemblance can’t fail, 

The tip of his nose is red hot, 

There’s his grin and his fangs, his skin covered 
with seales, 

And that the identical curl of his tail, 

Not a mark, not a claw is forgot. 


He looks, and retouches again, with delight, 

*Lisa portrait complete to his mind, 

He touches again, and again feeds his sight, 

He locks round for applause, and sees, with affright, 
The orginal standing behind! 


**Fool! Idiot!’ old Belzebub grin’d as he spoke, 
Aud stamp’d on the seaffold in ire; 

The Painter grew pale, for he knew it no joke, 
Twas aterrible height, and the scaffolding broke, 
The Devil could wish it no higher, 


** Help, help me! O Mary!” he cried in alarm, 

As the scaffold sunk under his feet, 

From the canvass the Virgin extended her arm, 

She caught the good Painter, she sav’d him from 
barm, 

There were hundreds who saw in the street. 


The old Dragon fled, when the wonder he spied, 
And curs’d his own fruitless endeavour; 

While the Painter called after, his rage to deride, 
Shook his pallet and brushes in triumph, and cried: 
**1'll paint thee more ugly than ever!” 


— 


SONG OF THE BEES, 


We watch for the light of the morn to break, 
And colour the Eastern sky, 
With its blended hues of saffron and lake, 
Then say to each other, ‘Awake! Awake!” 
For our winter’s honey is all to make, 
And our bread for a long supply. 


And off we hie to the hill and dell, 

To the field, to the meadow and bower, — 
We love in the colombine’s horn to dwell, 
To dip in the lily with snow white bell, 

To search the balm in its odorous cell, 


The mint, and the rosemary flower. 


We seek the bloom of the eglantine, 
Of the painted thistle and briar; 
And follow the steps of the wandering vine, 
Whether it trail on the earth supine, 
Or round the aspiring tree top twine 
And reach for a state still higher. 


While each on the good of her sister bent, 
Is busy, and cares for all, 
We hope for an evening with here’s content, 
For the winter of life; without lament 
That summer is gone, its hours misspent, 
And the harvest is past recall. 


MARRIED. 


On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, 
G. ADAMS, to Miss LYDIA W. ASH. 

On Tuesday evening, 29th inst. by the Rev. William 
f. Ashton, Mr. AMACEY B. ABELL, to Miss SARAH 
ANN ELWELL, both of Southwark. 

On Tuesday evening, 29th inst. by the Rev. J. M‘Dowell, 
Mr. CHARLES HENDERSON, to Miss MARGARET M, 
WILLIAMS, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, at the residence of Col. Eustis, 
Fort Monroe, Va. Hon. JOEL R. POINSETT, to Mrs, 
MARY PRINGLE, both of Charleston, 8. C, 

On Monday evening, 28th ult. by the Rev. Mr, Tyng, 
Mr. ROBERT B. WOODWORTH, to Miss CAROLIN 
M. daughter of Joseph Kenton, Esq, 

On Tuesday evening, 29th ult. by the Rev. J.C. Clay, 
Mr. BERNAND DUPUY, of Raleigh, N. C.to Miss ANNA 
MATILDA, daughter of the late Mark Brooke, Esq. of 
Montgomery county, Pa. 

On the 27th ult. by the Rev. William A. Wiggins, Mr. 
JAMES SYNAR, to Miss ELIZABETH KAFAR, all of 
Kensington. 

On Sunday evening, 27th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Mead, 
Mr. WILLIAM F. BLEADERHUEISER, to Miss SARAH 
ANN PARKS, all of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, 31st ult. by the Rev. 8. H. Tyng, 
D. D. Mr. JOUN PORTER, to Miss MARY ANN, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Wm. Neil, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 3ist ult. by the Rev. T. J, Kitts, 
Mr. JAMES M. WILSON, to Miss MARTHA ANN 
GOLDSMITH, all of the Northern Liberties. 

On the 3ist ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. JOHN 
MITCHELL, to Miss MARY ANN HUNTER, all this 
city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, 
+O ae WEERS, to Miss SARAH ANN REMING. 
TON, 

On the evening of the 29th ultimo, by the Rev. George 
Chandler, Mr. SEBASTIAN NASH, to Miss ELIZA ANN 
WILSON. 

On the evening of the 30th ultimo, by the same, JOHN 
BROWN, to Miss SARAH JOHNSON, all of Kensington. 

At Friends Meeting Llouse, Spruce street, on Fifth day, 
3lstof 10th month, JOSEPH B. HANSON, to GULIELMA 
M. HUNN, both of this city. 

In this city, on Thursday evening, 3!st ult. by the Rev, 
Dr Brantley, CHRISTOPHER CLOSSOR, Esq. to Miss 
ELIZABETH A. HARTLEY, of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. J. M*Dowell, SA- 
MUEL P. HIBLER, to MARGARETTA SOMMER. 
VILLE, daugter of Garrett Newkirk, Esq. all of this city. 

On the 3ist ult. by the Rev. J.C. Clay, Mr. WILLIAM 
BOCKIUS, to Miss MARY MYERS, both of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. A.C. Thomas, Mr, 
MAURICE M. DICKINSON, to Miss SARAH MASSEY, 
both of the Northern Liberties. 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. ANDREW 
MILLER of this city, to Miss MARG ARBT, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Melchor, of the Northern Liberties, 

On the 3d March last, by Edward Corfield, Esq. Mr. 
EDWARD F. WATTSON, to MARIA, daughter of Mr. 
Ebenezer Osbourn, all of this city. 

On the 3ist ult. by the Rev. William Cooper, Mr. GEO. 
W. M‘TAGUE, to Miss MARY GLOUSHB, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening 31st ult. by the Rev. J. L. Grant, 
Mr. JOSEPH WRIGHT, to Miss ELIZABETH THREW, 
all of this city. 

On ‘Thursday evening, 3ist ult. by the same, Mr. BEN- 
JAMIN MAJOR, of Manayunk, to Miss JANE M’'GLEN- 
SEY, of this city. 

In this city, on Sunday evening 27th ult. by the Rev. 
Joseph H. Kennard, Mr. SALLOWS 8. LAKIN, of Dela- 
ware county, N. Y.to Miss PilEBE 8. daughter of the 
late Andrew Blackman, of Egg Harbour, N. J. 

On Friday evening, 25thult. by (he Rey John L. Grant! 
Mr. SAMUEL SOUTHARD, to Miss MARIA MILLER, 
all of this city. 

On the 31st ultimo, by the Rey. Wm. Cooper, Mr WM. 
HARRIS, to Miss HANNAH A. BIDDLE, all of Phila- 
delphia. 

On Sunday morning, 27th ult. by the Rev. John Cham- 
bers, SLAY MAKER KEN DICK, to ELEANOR FLEOD, 
both of this city. 

At Baltimore, on Thursday evening, by the Rev. Otis 
A. Skinner, Mr. JOHN WONDERLY, Jr. formerly of Phi- 
ladelpkia, to Miss MARY ANN CUMMINS, of Balti- 
more, 

In Mauch Chunk, on Thursday evening, by I T. Dob- 
son, Esq. Mr. ANDREW COOPER, to Miss ELIZA 
KOHLER, all of Mauch Chunk. 


DIED. 

On the 29th inst. Mrs. JANET M‘CLUZE, in the 80t! , 
year of her age. 

On Thursday afternoon, after a long and lingering ill- 
ness, MARTIN LIGHTHUOFP, in the 33d year of his age. 

On Thursday morning, 3lst ult. Mr. JOUN BROWN, 
in the Soth year of his age. 

On Monday, 2Ist ultimo, after a long and severe illness, 
JESSE LACEY, aged 45 years, a native of Gloucester 
hire, England. 

At New Orleans, on the llth ult Mr. GEORGE HAM- 
ILTON, aged about 24 years, a native of Philadelphia. 

On Saturday morning, ALEXANDER, son of Alexan} 
der Stephens, in the 13th year of his age. 

At Natchez, Mississippi, on the 12th ult. of yellow fever 
Miss MARY L. ‘TAYLOR, daughter of Mr. Moses Taylor 
of this city, aged 26 years. 

On Sunday afternoon, 3d inst. Mr. ROBERT WHITE- 
FORD, in the 67th year of his age, a native of Selkirk, 
Scotland, but long a respectable inhabitant of Philadel 
phia. 

On Sunday morning, of consumption of the lungs, Mr. 
THOMAS BUTLER, a native of the city of Canterbury, 
England. 

At Baltimore, on Sunday, 27th ult. of consumption, in 
the 27th year of his age, JOSEPH CARNIGHAN, son 
James Carnighan, of Baltimore. 
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